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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Again we invite readers of The Liguorian to possess them- 
selves of Catholic Art Calendars for 1936. The new calendars 
are as beautiful and artistic as ever, and contain the same com- 
plete information with regard to the various obligations of Cath- 
olics throughout the year. Since the liturgical movement has 
spread so widely, most people will be anxious to have a Calendar 
that keeps them informed as to the Church seasons and feast from 
day to day. The calendars are 40 cents each or three for $1.00, 
and may be ordered from The Liguorian. 


* * * 


Subscribers can help us considerably by promptly using the 
renewal blanks that are placed in their copy of The Liguorian 


when their subscription has run out. This will save us time and 
expense. Ever since the subscription rate of The Liguorian has 
been reduced to $1.00 per year, we have needed the co-operation 
of eur readers to continue publishing without loss. Many persons 
have expressed surprise that the rate is not higher, and wonder as 
to how it is possible to publish it at all at the present rate. We 
answer that the Liguorian is not published for material profit, 
and if only it can be of profit to those who read it, we are con- 
tent. That is why we are not afraid to ask for co-operation. 
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A VIGIL 


Only the red lamp’s flickering glow 
In a chancel dark and tall, 

Where the eery shadows come and go, 
And silence over all. 


There’s a gentle touch in the curtain’d night 
Of a hand we may not see; 

Like a music chord from the Home of Light 
In Love’s sweet melody. 


So the heart lays down the load at last, 
And severs each chafing band, 

When the weary cares of the day are past, 
The Master will understand! 


For the silken veil is gossamer thin, 
With a kiss of gold at the end; 

To the faithful servant who looks therein, 
Behind it all is the Friend! 


—Brother Reginald, C.Ss.R. 














Father Tim Casey 


THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN 


C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 

With a meticulously-measured welcome and a sub-zero smile Mrs. 
Burton Wylstrey received the Reverend Timothy Casey in her de luxe 
suite at Huxley Memorial Hospital. 

“Tt is more than two hours since I told the nurse to call you, Rev- 
erend Father. She must have delayed in carrying out my instructions.” 

Now, could you imagine a more delicate formula for administering 
a deserved and necessary rebuke? But you must know that Mrs. 
Burton Wylstrey had been graduated with honors from one of the 
most select non-sectarian colleges in the land. She could give as many 
distinct shades of meaning to a remark as there are different flavors in 
home-brewed beer. 

“Your nurse is too well trained to do that,” the priest assured her. 
“It is just two hours and fifteen minutes since she phoned me. After 
making sure there was nothing urgent — nothing even serious — about 
your case, I went to the Sisters Hospital to pay a farewell visit to poor 
David Muldoon, who will not last through the night. I planned to have 
a look at the other patients there and drop in here to see you on my 
way home.” 

Such an explanation intensified his guilt instead of mitigating it, 
and she found well bred phrases to tell him so. Think of it! Going 
first to an old Irish janitor when Mrs. Burton Wylstrey had summoned 
him! To understand fully her just indignation you should recall the 
jewelled window in the right transept of St. Mary’s Church which bore 
in blazing letters the name Burton Wylstrey. After such munificence 
didn’t she have a strict right to prompt and punctilious service from 
the pastor of St. Mary’s? 

“It’s too bad,” this is the answer she got from the unimpressed and 
unrepentant culprit, “it’s too bad you didn’t decide on the Sisters Hos- 
pital yourself instead of coming to this—this place. Then I could 
have seen you immediately.” 

“When there is question of sickness I never take chances,” she ex- 
plained. “Huxley Memorial is expensive, yet I feel it a duty towards 
myself and my family to come here.” 
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“Chances!” He made no attempt to hide the disdain in his voice. 
“Do you know a single person in this city who would consider he were 
taking chances by putting himself under the care of Dr. Smith at the 
Sisters Hospital?” 

“You know the doctor is not everything nowadays, Father. The 
service too must be considered.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that the doctor’s orders are carried out 
more exactly here than in the Sisters Hospital?” he demanded hotly. 

“It isn’t that, Father. I know the good Sisters are too conscien- 
tious to deviate one iota from the doctor’s orders. But the service here, 
besides being exact, has a certain — what shall I call it ? — distinction, 
class. You know what I mean. Then there is another weighty con- 
sideration. All our best people come here. After all one’s position in 
society makes certain demands whether one likes it or not. Noblesse 
oblige.” 

“Hm-m-m,” Father Casey seemed to be pondering that “weighty 
consideration.” “Coming down the corridor I noted that Banker 
Hepleigh’s son is back here again—a young man notorious for his 
gross immorality. If he is one of our best people — God have mercy 
on the rest of us!” 


“Now, Father Casey, you are just pretending to misunderstand 
me. You know very well I do not mean best in that sense.” 

“Tf you don’t mean best, don’t say best. Say the richest or the 
most exclusive or the most high-hatted or whatever it is you really 
mean.” 

Mrs. Wylstrey could not help smiling a little at his warmth. She 
knew he was right. In fact, though she would not openly acknowledge 
it, her own conscience had been acting up a little, for Mrs. Wylstrey 
still loved her Church and would have liked to be a good practical Cath- 
olic. She knew that her soul would have been infinitely better off and 
her body fully as well cared for in the Sisters Hospital. Indeed, had 
she thought that her malady might by any chance become fatal, it is to 
the Sisters Hospital she would have gone. Huxley Memorial was a 
delightful place in which to be mildly unwell and to mingle and gossip 
with the social elite, but for the serious business of getting ready to die 
and be judged, a crucifix on the wall and a consecrated nun at the bed- 
side was much more helpful. She knew that the Sisters had, out of 
pure love of God, sacrificed their lives for the spiritual and temporal 
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welfare of the sick and that she might at least contribute a little of her 
influence and wealth for the same worthy cause. She knew that the 
Sisters brought peace and security and health to thousands who would 
otherwise have been neglected and despairing. She knew that those 
who could not pay were as carefully tended as those who could. She 
knew that their unlimited charity, bravely continued in spite of the 
depression and the exorbitant cost of hospital upkeep had brought them 
to the verge of bankruptcy and that her hospital fee and that of other 
wealthy women following her example would have saved them many a 
heartache over butchers’ bills and interest payments. She knew all 
this, but she wasn’t very sick, and she had really wanted to come to this 
fashionable place. Therefore when the family physician suggested 
Huxley Memorial, she clutched at the idea like a drowning sailor at a 
lifebuoy —a welcome anaesthetic for a troublesome conscience. For 
of course one must obey the doctor. Even the Bible says so. She 
now launched this final and irrefutable argument at Father Casey. 

“The family doctor ordered me here,” she told him. 

“Who is your family doctor?” 

“Grey — Dr. Artemus Grey.” 

Horrors! Instead of closing the question once and for all, this 
statement started the priest on a new charge. How uncomfortable 
these priests can be! 

“Dr. Grey is an atheist, isn’t he?” 

“T don’t ask him what he holds about the existence of God but what 
he judges to be the cause of my stomachache,” she countered lightly. 

“But you know he is an atheist, don’t you?” 


“As you have experienced yourself, Father, nobody can converse 
long with Dr. Grey without knowing that. Where others talk weather 
he talks atheism. Yet I question whether he takes his subject so 
seriously as they take theirs.” 

“Dr. Grey is clever and highly educated. You admit him into the 
intimate relations of the family physician. Don’t try to tell me that 
those long conversations, freely flavored with open or subtle atheistic 
propaganda, have no weakening influence on your Catholic faith or 
that of your family. In this city there are Catholic doctors available — 
excellent Catholic doctors — yet for the delicate and confidential posi- 
tion of family physician you choose an atheist !” 

“I don’t mix business with religion,” she retorted. 
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“Tf you don’t, you should. If your religious principles have no 
bearing on your business activities, I would not trust either.” 

“T do not mean it in that sense. Even in affairs of pure business 
I hope I observe the justice and charity taught by my religion. What 
I mean is this: when I want to buy a hat or call a doctor, I ask whether 
the milliner and the doctor are efficient in their respective lines not 
whether they belong to my religion.” 

“Cvands quite noble and broad-minded.” With this dry comment, 
the priest got up and took his hat. Then he added: “I am happy to 
find you so much better and hope you can go home soon. I'll look in 
occasionally as long as you are here.” 

But Mrs. Wylstrey couldn’t let the discussion stop like that. What 
woman could? 

“Just a minute, Father. You agree, don’t you, that I am correct 
in not mixing business with religion in the sense I explained?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes, of course. In fact I myself don’t know 
whether the colored fellow, who came to fix the gas pipe in St. Mary’s 
School, is a Catholic or a Holy Roller. So why should you be expected 
to concern yourself about the religion of your dressmaker?” 

“Or of my family doctor,” she supplied. 

“Tt is quite the same thing, is it?” 

“Yes. — Well — at least —to a great extent it is the same thing.” 


“Yes, Mrs. Wylstrey,” he came back and faced her. “To a great 
extent it is the same thing; and to a great extent it is an absolutely dif- 
ferent thing. Outside of the priest, there is probably nobody who 
exerts more influence on your religious and moral life than the family 
physician — indeed, he often exercises more influence than the priest.” 

“But, Father,” she expostulated, “how can you say that? The 
doctor prescribes for the body —” 

“What modern doctor,” he interrupted, “dreams of prescribing for 
the body without taking into account the thoughts, the fears, the hopes, 
the prejudices, the sentiments, the convictions of the patient? In a 
word, what worth-while doctor tries to cure the body without consider- 
ing the soul — even though he pretends to ignore its existence?” 

“IT am sure Dr. Grey never so much as hinted that I should give up 
my Catholic faith in order to enjoy good health.” 

“Directly, of course, not; but indirectly??? Suppose he advises 
you to omit things commanded by your Catholic faith in order to enjoy 
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good health? Suppose he suggests you do things forbidden by your 
Catholic faith in order to enjoy good health? -What about fasting, 
abstinence, Sunday Mass? Is he a safe guide as to whether, consider- 
ing the state of your health, you should fulfil or omit these obligations ? 
What about the last Sacraments? If you or any of your family is in 
danger of death, will he see that you are prudently informed in good 
time so that you can put your eternal accounts in order while your 
mind is still clear? While trying to prolong as far as possible the life 
of your body, will he pay the least attention to the welfare of your im- 
mortal soul? You are a wife and mother. What sort of advice will 
he give you regarding your duties towards your husband and children? 
What about birth prevention? Operations in pregnancy? Will he take 
care about an emergency baptism demanded by the eternal interests at 
stake? There are few crimes which so harden the heart and shut out 
the grace of God from the soul as sinful birth prevention. The alarm- 
ing spread of this practice is due to a great extent to the immoral — if 
well-meaning — advice of non-Catholic doctors.” 

“TI have known cases where this advice was given by Catholic doc- 
tors,” she declared. 

“So-called Catholic doctors, Mrs. Wylstrey. They are worse, for 
they cannot even plead invincible ignorance. Get a real, not a so-called, 
Catholic doctor for your family physician.” 

She glanced with some alarm at the open door. “Please, Father, be 
prudent. Think what harm might result if our friends heard the priest 
urging us to have none but a Catholic as family physician.” 

“No more than when they hear the priest urging you to have none 
but a Catholic to teach your children. Have no fear, Mrs. Wylstrey, 
those, who know nothing true of the Catholic Church, believe a thou- 
sand things about us which they consider far worse. This fact would 
not mean a drop in the bucket for them. Those, who know the truth 
about the Catholic Church, see the logic of our stand on this question. 
They even doubt the sincerity of the Catholic who acts otherwise.” 

“But if they know we are urged to choose only Catholics as fam- 
ily physicians, they will justly retaliate and boycott our Catholic doc- 
tors.” 


“Not necessarily. The cases are not parallel. Few non-Catholics 
have such religious or moral principles as would be endangered by 
contact with a Catholic doctor. Those who have, can, and, indeed, 
should choose a physician who shares their convictions.” 
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Mrs. Burton Wylstrey knew full well that this talk with the priest 
had forced upon her food which it would take hours of thought to 
digest. She preferred not to continue it further for the moment. “But 
at least, Father,” she pleaded with mock pathos, “at least you'll have 
a heart and spare my little Baptist milliner ?” 


“Why not? I scarcely see how she can manage to put a heretical 
feather in your bonnet,” said Father Casey. 


~ 








The average flash of lightning contains about 30c worth of 
electricity, according to recent measurements. 

Radium, the most precious of metals, is valued at $1,000,000 an 
ounce; one ounce being nearly as valuable as a ton of gold. Only 
600 grams (about 1%4 Ibs.) have been produced, and 250 of these 
are now in the United States.— The principal source of radium 
today are in the Great Bear Lake District in far Northern Canada 
and the Belgium Congo, Africa. 

Eventully 41,500,000,000 tons of water will be impounded to form 

the huge lake behind Bolder Dam. 
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Odds and Ends The Japanese are said to be the greatest movie 





addicts in the world. A show in that country 








seldom lasts less than 5%4 hours. 


A hen’s egg contains 66 per cent water, 10 per cent fat, 13 per 
cent protein and 11 per cent minerals. 
td 
The direct cost to the United States for participation in the 
World War, before the peace treaty amounted to over 26 billion 
dollars; and since the peace treaty to almost 29 billion dollars. 


A el 


A Berlin butter merchant has placed lawns made of real grass 
on the top of his vans to keep the interior cool. 


In Wenatchee, Washington, a passing truck caught the over- 
hanging limb of a walnut tree and pulled it forward. As the truck 
went by, the limb snapped back, shooting a barrage of walnuts 
against the windshield of an approaching car, shattering it and 
injuring the driver. 

A windmill-operated radio set, to function where electric power 
is not available, has been developed. A small windmill-driven 
electric generator keeps the batteries charged. Only a 6-mile wind 
is required for charging the batteries. 


Colonel Gorgas, at the time of the Spanish American War, 
used the light from a bottle of fire flies to carry out an 


operation. 








Eucharistic ‘Triumph 
ECHOES FROM THE CLEVELAND CONGRESS 
H. D. Sutton, C.Ss.R. 

From out a living monstrance, the Cardinal-Legate raised the Sacred 
Host in benediction over the assembled multitude: in answer to the 
acclamations given by His Excellency, the Bishop of Detroit, a hundred 
thousand voices and more sent up the glad cry, “All glory to Christ, our 
Eucharistic King!” by radio from across the sea, in his summer villa 
at Castel Gandolfo, the Holy Father himself spoke and from out his 
own heart and with his own lips and with his own voice he praised his 
American children for the splendid outpouring of their love and devo- 
tion to the Eucharistic Christ; asked them and all the rest of the world 
to pray for the peace which the Savior of the World alone can give; 
and, as a token of his fatherly interest and love, pronounced upon all 
the Apostolic Benediction: the massed bands united in the age-old hymn 
of praise, “Holy God, we praise Thy Name;” and, as the one hundred 
and fifty thousand in the stadium and the hundreds of thousands out- 
side swelled the chorus, the Seventh National Eucharistic Congress of 
the United States, the glorious Congress at Cleveland, came to a trium- 
phant close. 

It was a privilege, an extraordinary privilege, a privilege we pray 
God we may enjoy again, to take part in a public manifestation of faith 
in and love for the Blessed Sacrament such as must have charged and 
surcharged with emotion even the most unemotional of men. During 
the blessed days of the Congress, the very stones became eloquent and 
called out to the thousands as they passed by, “Blessed are the eyes 
that see the things which you see. For I say to you that many prophets 
and kings have desired to see the things 

“Today the voice of our! that you see and have not seen them; 
Supreme Shepherd summons z 
us during this earthly pilgrim- | and to hear the things that you hear and 
age to pitch our tents around] have not heard them.” Luke X, 23-24. 
the tabernacle of our Eucharis- 
tic Lord Who distributes each It is commonplace to visit our larger 
day to us the Heavenly Manna) American cities and find the down- 


of the Altar that we may live 


_ -_ rege seo with — town districts alive with bunting and 
t . 
Infinice ee or *"S | banners and standards and flags; but it 





Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Papal | is something quite outside the ordinary 
to go to a great American city such as 


Legate to the Congress. 
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Cleveland and find its busy thoroughfares all set with rows upon rows 
of standards bearing side by side with the Stars and Stripes the Papal 
Colors of the Vatican City —to visit stores and theatres and hotels 
and restaurants and everywhere find emblazoned in fields of White and 
Gold the Shield of the Blessed Sacrament. In a city such as Washing- 
ton, because of the Catholic University with its many allied colleges of 
Catholic orders of men and women, one becomes accustomed to the 
sight of many nuns going back and forth between convent and school, 
to the sight of clerical students and ordained priests of God appearing 
in public in cassock and religious habit; but, in the average American 
city, it is only the Roman collar that tells the cleric, only the band of 
purple that points the prelate, and nuns come and go in two’s or three’s 
but only occasionally as they tend to matters of urgent business or 
answer calls of mercy and charity. In Cleveland, however, during the 
days of the Congress, priests and prelates were everywhere and that, 
too, in black soutane and purple cassock ; one came upon nuns in groups 
and bands — in the restaurants and in the hotels —in the great public 
auditorium and in the vast municipal stadium — there they were in the 
early hours of the morning hurrying to the Great Hall of the Altars to 
assist at Holy Mass celebrated, perhaps, by their own bishop; in the 
late hours of the night, coming away from the soul-stirring Hour of 
Corporate Adoration — during those days, the whole city was become 
for them God’s House of Prayer and they were as much at home there 
as within the cloistered walls of their own convents. It is a part of 
American life to fill auditoriums and stadia with vast concourses listen- 
ing to concerts by world-renowned artists, taking part in national and 
international conventions, watching with tense excitement the contest 
of brain and brawn in sports of every description and kind; but there 
is nothing in American life to explain 
taking one of the country’s largest audi- ™ Pot esc a9 ace 
toriums and one of its largest stadia, and | we can bring to ourselves our 
changing the one into a glorious cathe- _ Bh ag hg seg 
dral with its altar of worship and con- | she tells us that only by con- 
verting the other into a vast open-air a 


Eucharistic King of the world 
temple where a hundred thousand might | can we have peace, comfort and 
sf happiness in this life and a man- 
gather under the solemn watching of the | sion in Our Father’s house in 
stars to pray and adore. the life beyond the grave.” 


These things can happen only when a Alfred E. Smith. 
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united people would give public expression to a faith that is born of 
God. Catholics of the country came to Cleveland to give public, cor- 
porate expression to their faith in the Blessed Sacrament. By the shores 
of Genesareth, Peter confessed the Christ; in Cleveland, by the shores 
of another Genesareth, American Catholics confessed that the Blessed 
Sacrament is, indeed, Christ, the Son of the Living God. Flesh and 
blood had not revealed the mystery of the God-Head to Peter; nor was 
it flesh and blood, but the Heavenly Father Who revealed the mystery 
to American Catholics. 

During the days of the Congress, pictures were in the making which 
for those in attendance, will forever hang in Memory’s Hall — pictures 
of the vast throngs that jammed the public square and crowded the line 
of march to greet the personal representative of the Holy Father, Pius 
XI — pictures of the gorgeous ceremonies in the auditorium-cathedral 
where twenty-five thousand gained admittance and other thousands 
stood outside while solemn ceremonies formally opened the Congress; 
while hundreds of nuns one day and hundreds of priests the next said 
the prayers, sang the hymns, and followed the inspired meditations of 
the Holy-Hour; while the mothers of the country, thousands and thou- 
sands of them, dedicated their motherhood and their families to their 
God and their All; while clergy and laity of the Greek rite professed 
the same faith in the Holy Eucharist as their brethren of the Latin rite 
and the same love in the solemn pontifical High Mass offered in the 
expressively beautiful and pageant-like liturgy of Antioch. Who that 
was there will ever forget the Catacomb Hall of the Altars where the 
morning hours were hallowed by the 





“There is only one way to 


build up a social order where 
men are free and equal, and 
that is by starting with brother- 
hood. But there is only one 
way in the world to make men 
brothers, and that is by giving 
them a common Body and a 
common Blood. And there is 
only one Father in the universe 
who is Good enough and Power- 
ful enough to make us all His 
adopted sons, and that is the 
Heavenly Father, Who so loved 
the world that He sent His Be- 
loved son into it to give us His 
Body and His Blood.” 


Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. 











continuous celebration of the Sacred 
Mysteries at a hundred and twenty- 
eight altars; at one altar a young priest 
with oils of ordination still moist upon 
his hands; at another a venerable pre- 
late grown old and grey in the service 
of his Master — the Catacomb Hall of 
the Altars where the rest of the day and 
much of the night was sanctified by the 
long lines of penitents, young and old, 
saint and sinner, storming the fifty and 
more confessionals to lay at the Feet of 
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the Mercy of Christ the story of their imperfections or the recital of 
sins and crimes committed during the years they had wandered far 
away from the God of Love. 

If pictures such as these will forever hang in Memory’s Hall, what 
shall we say of the never-to-be-forgotten scenes in the stadium-temple? 
Picture the stadium by night — from atop the upper tiers, a great en- 
circling row of flood-lights reveals a massed gathering of laity and 
clergy, priests and prelates, rising to a man in a stirring ovation to a 
fellow-citizen come to tell his own faith and trust in the Great Sacra- 
ment, a faith and trust he himself has never betrayed even though it 
has been given to him to walk in high places of power and wealth. 
Picture the stadium by day — flooded by the cheering light of God’s 
sun and transformed into a garden of lovely innocence; the transforma- 
tion, fifty thousand children in white, a dash of gold in barret and tie; 
fifty thousand children raising angel-voices to sing the Kyrie and the 
Gloria for their own solemn pontifical High Mass; fifty thousand chil- 
dren hardly breathing in their rapt attention as His Gracious Eminence, 
the Cardinal Legate, tells them how much God loves them and how 
much they must love him in return. Night comes on once more. This 
time it is only by courtesy of police-escort we are able to thread our 
way out to the edge of the glass-encased Altar of Adoration. A hun- 
dred thousand men are here and with them fifty thousand mothers, 
wives and sweet-hearts. They have come for the midnight Holy Hour 
and the pontifical Low Mass to follow. They have come in strength 
and numbers never dreamed of by the planners of the Congress. They 
have come fasting — many of them, a 
long way. They hope to seal their love 
for Christ with the kiss of Sacramental 
Communion. Up to the very moment of 
the Communion of the Mass they come, 
other thousands like the waters of a 
great sea flooding in at high-tide. No 





“Every follower of Christ 
must be Eucharistic; it is the 
presence of Christ that makes 
Christianity. . . . To live asa 
Christian does not mean to re- 
call simply the pages of the 
Gospel, where the deeds and 
sayings of the Divine Saviour 
are recorded, but to effect an 
intimate union with Christ from 





flood-lights now; but field and stands 
aglow with the soft gleam of uncounted 
tapers. To communicate the throng has 
become a physical impossibility. And, 
then, to supply as far as can be supplied 
the Great Boon denied, the stadium 





whom we may secure the means 
and strength to do good and 
overcome evil. In Christianity 
one lives with Christ and the 
Eucharist is the Sacrament of 
His personal presence.” 
Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United 
States. 
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rings with a song ot prayer such as men in this country have never 
sung before —a prayer of humble, contrite, loving, yearning faith: “O 
Lord, I am not worthy — And humbly I'll receive Thee — And trust 





the Word to me.” 


Who that kept that midnight tryst with the Sacramental Savior, 
who that journeyed from farthest ends of the country on that pilgrim- 





“These questions are often 
asked: what is the secret power 
of the Catholic Church? What 
is the explanation of its extra- 
ordinary growth? Why are its 
churches crowded many times 
every Sunday, and why are 
Catholics so earnest, so willing 
to make every possible sacrifice 
to be present at Mass? What is 
the inspiration of Catholic 
Action? The answer is to be 
found, not in the beauty of the 
Church’s architecture, not in the 
solemnity of its liturgy, not in 
the eloquence of its preachers, 
not in the authority of its pre- 
lates, not in the perfection of 
its organization, but in the sim- 
ple fact that Christ dwells in 
the humblest chapel as well as 
in the most majestic Cathedral, 
that He is offered in every 
Sacrifice of the Mass, that He 
is really consumed by those who 
approach His table. Catholics 
go to church because Christ is 
there.” 


Archbishop McNicholas of 
Cincinnati. 











age of love to the nation’s Eucharistic 
Shrine did not recognize their God as 
never before in the blessing and the 
breaking of the Bread! did not feel their 
hearts burning within them as never 
before as He, their God, spoke to them 
through layman, priest, prelate, and 
Pope and inspired them anew with un- 
derstanding and courage for the jour- 
ney through life! And what priest or 
prelate of the hundreds privileged to 
hear and to see the things heard and 
seen at Cleveland did not rise up and 
return to his people — resolved to come 
again should God spare him and to 
bring yet others with him and so have 
glorious part in the wonderful aposto- 
late of further strengthening American 
Catholic faith in and love for Christ in 
the Blessed Sacrament! All Glory to 
Christ, Our Eucharistic King! 


FAITH 


Senator Marconi, admittedly one of the foremost scientists of the 
world, recently made his profession of faith in a statement to the 


Mundo Press: 


“There are many things which science alone cannot explain, above 


all, the greatest of all mysteries, the mystery of our existence. Who 
are we? Whence do we come? How do we enter this life? Ever since 
man started to think, he delved into these problems, and yet they remain 
unsolved up to this very day. I proudly declare that I am a believer 
and a Catholic. I believe in the power of prayer. I believe in this not 
only as a faithful Catholic but also as a scientist.” 
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Houses 


THE HOUSE OF HATE 


D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 

The house of which I speak was built by the gossip of wagging 
tongues and the lingering hate that resulted. It was a forbidding 
structure, solid and square and architecturally unadorned. It was 
surrounded by a high picket fence in the style that is now so old- 
fashioned and seldom seen. It was set off from its fellow-houses by a 
road that skirted the very edge of the city, and by an unusual circum- 
stance, the city had never moved in that one particular direction to 
surround it, and take from it its haughty isolation. 


The house was built, I say, by gossip of wagging tongues. Jud 
Stone, now an old man in his late sixties, had broodingly designed it 
and doggedly built it after the collapse of the happy home he had 
known in a fashionable section of the city. His home had collapsed, 
his wife had divorced him, his friends had doubted him, as a result of 
a typical scandal-monger’s tale about him that had made the rounds 
of his acquaintances and friends. It does not matter now what the 
report was; it does not even matter whether it was founded in truth 
or not; for over twenty years now it had made Jud Stone a hater of 
his fellow-men and had separated his life from theirs. The scandal- 
mongers soon forgot the tale they had gleefully whispered to one an- 
other; but the tale itself never died, and like a lingering disease kept 
eating away at human lives. 


For Jud Stone had a daughter, the sole comfort of those twenty 
odd years, whom he had reared from childhood too young to under- 
stand the calamity that had befallen her father. During the divorce 
trial and after,— for it was a long hard struggle,--he had fought — 
fiercely for the custody of the child. He had won out only by sheer 
determination, a determination that in its violence made his wife ulti- 
mately afraid to withstand him any longer. He had won out, and 
Mary Stone had become his only human companion. 

During the long years that followed, the souls of father and child 
became fast knit together. His love for her substituted for all that he 
had lost in the world, and in kindness and tenderness he won the in- 
creasing loyalty and love of her growing years. He educated her him- 
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self, having had a university training and a genuine love for what is 
finest in culture and the inherited wisdom of the world. He never 
spoke to her of the misfortune that had blighted his life; her mother’s 
name was never even mentioned. He only tried, in roundabout ways, 
to teach her his own attitude toward the world. He would, for ex- 
ample, set up the world of literature and imagination against the world 
of reality, of human beings of flesh and blood, always emphasizing 
the unworthiness and meanness of the latter. Moreover, somewhat 
inconsistently, he would concentrate her interest upon the realism of 
books that described the ingratitude and inhumanity and depravity of 
real people; without too apparent bitterness, he would tell her that 
such book represented the real world as it is.... 

Mary Stone grew up to be a charming and beautiful young woman. 

She was not so deeply affected by the misanthropic philosophy of 
her father as might be expected. Against it weighed her inexperience, 
which as yet could not provide her with any actual support of the 
view that all the world is to be looked upon with distrust. Against it 
argued her yourth, whose curiosity and eagerness and optimism the old 
can dim but never quite extinguish. 

However, her father’s training did have its effect. She could not 
forever remain unconscious that there was something real behind the 
theoretical attitude her father held towards the world. Vaguely she 
knew that something had happened to him in the dim past, something 
had struck him, changed him, made him the kind of man she knew. 
And loving him as she did, loving him for the patience and kindness 
and infinite tenderness he lavished upon her, her whole life became 
centered about a scrupulous sense of loyalty to him. Out of loyalty 
she would accept his views; out of loyalty she would sacrifice her 
curiosity about the world he described but never introduced to her; 
out of loyalty she would be as like him as she could be. 

* * * 


Up to her twenty-fifth year Mary Stone had few acquaintances or 
contacts in the world. She did not miss them up to that time. Of 
course it was she who went forth into the city to shop and buy books 
and odds and ends of furnishings and seeds for the garden in spring. 
She had got to know a few people by name, but all her contacts were 
marked by the aloofness she had learned from her father. Then Ray 
Sargent strode blithefully into her life... . 
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He was a reporter on the community newspaper. He had had 
some experience on papers in the large cities, and had come to the 
smaller community to round out his knowledge of the whole field. He 
had sensed that in the unknown story of the old man who lived alone 
with his daughter in the unlovely house there was rare news value; 
and had planned an encounter with the girl. 

“T am,” he introduced himself, as he fell into step with her one day 
while she walked along the street, “the town pest. I am hated and 
despised by many people as a busybody and an intruder. I have been 
insulted times without number, though I have never consciously in- 
sulted a soul. May I walk a little way with you and talk?” 

Nothing could be more disarming. Mary Stone walked on, giving 
him only a glance and an imperceptible nod. He continued in his 
buoyant manner. 

“IT am attached to the daily news purveyor in town. But I have 
high ideals, believe it or not. And if there is anything in what I am 
going to say that in any way sounds offensive, stop me and I’ll disappear 
down the next man-hole.” 

His friendly spirit was something new to Mary Stone. She could 
not help smiling. 

“It is said,” he continued, “that you live alone with your father, 
in that old house on the edge of the city. People are interested. They 
say there is a long story connected with the house. But few know 
what it is. I’m sure I could ferret it out like a detective, if I cared to 
use such methods. But I prefer to come directly to you, and if it’s not 
O. K. with you, the story is dead.” 

“Oh,” said Mary Stone. “Do you belong to that school of writers 
called columnists, who poke around in the intimate affairs of people 
and drop sly hints about them? I’ve read about them. I think nothing 
is so despicable.” 

Ray Sargent winced. “Ouch,” he said. “Please don’t get me 
wrong. I have very definite ideas on that. But there is a difference 
between human interest and human muck-raking. I’ll admit some writ- 
ers can’t distinguish where the one ends and the other begins — but I 
hope I’m not that kind.” 


Their talk turned into a discussion of the point he had made. They 
got along amiably and her cultivated shyness seemed to be overcome. 
Finally she told him that she did not know any story connected with the 
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house or life of her father, and that even if she did she would probably 
not be inclined to reveal it. He graciously accepted her explanation. 
A few blocks from her home, she stopped and held out her hand. It 
was his cue to leave her and he took it.... But in her heart Mary 
Stone had felt the first straining of something against the loyalty to 
her father on which she had hitherto built her attitude to life. To her, 
Ray Sargent was a rebuke to the training she had received from her 
father! * * ” 

And it was only the beginning. Ray Sargent managed to meet her 
again — and again—and soon regularly they would be seen walking 
towards the outskirts of the town as the girl returned from her shop- 
ping. Her heart now was filled with conflict. She did not mind his 
company. She looked for it. She liked him. But instinctively she 
knew that of all things, a friendship like this would hurt her father 
most. And loyalty fought out the battle with her youth and her love. 

Ultimately, she admitted to herself that she loved Ray Sargent. So 
one day, grown careless with the growth of her love, she allowed him 
to walk too far with her. They were less than a hundred yards from 
her home when she thought to stop him. In the same moment she saw 
her father standing in the garden near the gate, standing like a statue, 
watching them as they approached. Her heart sank within her as 
she hastily said good-bye. 

Her father remained as he had stood until she arrived at his side. 
She saw the constraint on his features, felt the fear in his heart. He 
only took her by the hand and without a word led her into the house. 
He sat her down in the chair where he had taught her from childhood 
on, and walked up and down before her, an agitated, trembling old man. 

And there, for the first time, he poured out to her the story of his 
own life. All the pent up resentment and anger and hatred of his years 
of living apart from the world; all the bitterness that he had concealed 
in his heart he suddenly made known. It was a diatribe against hu- 
manity, against friendship, against love. The girl knew instinctively 
that his hatred was abnormal; that he had been warped and crazed by 
his experience. Against her love for Ray Sargent his arguments meant 
nothing at all. Yet she listened as the trembling hands gestured their 
distrust of all mankind, as the heart pleaded that the love she had given 
him might never be taken by another who would surely prove to be un- 
worthy, as the eyes wept with remembrance even while the lips cursed 
the wife and friends and acquaintances whom he had loved before. 
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When he had finished she made him sit down. She sat on the arm 
of his chair and threw her arm around his neck, while with her hand 
she soothed him like a child. 

“Daddy,” she said, her own voice choking within her. “Don’t be 
afraid. I won't leave you. a and I will be iene together. I shall 
love only you — only — you.” 

Jud Stone grew quiet and held her fast in his arms. “I knew you 
would stay with me,” he said. His eyes seemed fixed sternly upon 
the world that might try to take the girl from him. In a whisper he 


said: “I need you ...I love you... Don’t let them take you away.” 
* * * 


“Then,” said Ray Sargent, “I leave tonight for Europe — England, 
France, Africa, — any place. I have an offer to become foreign cor- 
respondent for a news service. I'll take it.” His despair twisted sud- 
denly into an appeal. “Come with me, Mary. Break away from this 
haunted life you are living. Come with me, and we'll see the world — 
you and I together!” 

It was to be their last meéting. Loyalty had won out over love in 
the heart of the girl, for loyalty had been over twenty years abuilding. 
Logic, reason, common sense could not disturb it. Forfeited love 
could make it agony, could rob that loyalty of every vestige of joy, 
yet could not move it from its foundation. So she told the man whom 
she had learned to love. Tragedy stalked at their side as they loitered 
in the park before bidding one another a last farewell. 

She shook her head to his appeal, though she clung to his arm. 
She could not kill her father, even though it would not be she who 
killed him, but voices that had whispered in the long ago. Back and 
forth they argued, using their argument as a means of prolonging their 
last interview together. It had to come to an end, and only one end 


there could be. ... She watched him as in full length stride he almost 
ran at the last from her sight... . 
* * * 


From that time on, people who had known Mary Stone as charm- 
ing and beautiful, never again saw her smile. They did not know that 
now at last she was like her father — that now she had learned the 
lesson he had tried to teach her through the years — the lesson of hatred 
for the muck-raking, scandal-monging, evil-scenting world that had 
ruined her father’s life and through that had ruined her own. 














THE LIGUORIAN 


Three Minute Instruction 


ON INDULGENCES 


November is dedicated to the Holy Souls in Purgatory, and 
therefore is a time for giving them the best we have as a means 
of relief from their suffering. Besides the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
the greatest and most efficacious gift, we have many opportun- 
ities for gaining indulgences for them, which will be used only 
if we understand what indulgences are: 


i. 


An indulgence is the removal of some or all of the punishment 
that is still due to a soul after its sins have been forgiven. Sins 
need not only to be forgiven, but also to be atoned for; indulgences 
are means of making this atonement. 


. Indulgences are granted only through the authority of the Church, 


which Christ empowered to “bind or loose.” When the Church 
grants an indulgence, she applies to the soul receiving the indul- 
gence some of the extra merits of the sufferings of Christ and the 
Blessed Mother and the Saints, and thus pays off the debt that 
is owed. Like a mother, the Church here shares the property of 
the whole family with individual children. 


. The Church grants indulgences to her children, either for them- 


selves or in behalf of the departed souls, only according as they 
fulfill the conditions she has laid down. These conditions are three; 
1) that the person be in the state of grace; 2) that he intend to 
gain the indulgence, at least by a general intention repeated at 
intervals; 3) that he say the prayers or perform the works that 
the Church requires for an indulgence. 


. Because there are so many indulgenced prayers and exercises, it 


is difficult to advert consciously to one’s intention of gaining an 
indulgence every time one prays or performs these works. Hence 
it is good to make a general intention at various intervals, e.g. in 
one’s regular morning prayers, of gaining all the indulgences 
possible. 


. Indulgences are partial or total. A partial indulgence is stated in 


terms of time, as 300 days, or 7 years etc. This means that as 
much due punishment is removed by the gaining of such an indul- 
gence as would have been taken away by so many days or years of 
penance as penance was practiced in the early days of the Church. 
A plenary indulgence removes all the penalty still due for sins that 
have been forgiven but not sufficiently atoned for, but its full recep- 
— is dependent on one’s complete detachment from any affection 
or sin. 


During November, every Christian should try to use the in- 
numerable opportunities for gaining indulgences for the suffer- 
ing souls. On All Souls’ Day, the Church grants a plenary 
indulgence as often as a person visits a Church and prays for 
the intention of the Holy Father. Through this means many 
souls are liberated from the place of suffering. 
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Romance Among The Saints 
THE HUMAN LOVE OF ST. THOMAS MORE: MARTYR 


Ava. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


“One of the world’s best and greatest men” —this is what his 
biographer, Rev. T. A. Bridgett calls him, long before Sir Thomas 
More was raised to the honor of the altar. 


Practically the 
formed of him in 
was highly regarded 
statesmanship, his 
position in the land, 
all for his own per- 

Richard Malcolm 
Thomas More, says: 
which made him so 
his own and all sub- 








This is the story of the 
human love of a saint, re- 
cently canonized, who seems 
above all others to have a 
message for our times. His 
sense of humor, his utter 
lack of human respect, his 
devotion to principle when 
all around him were failing, 
are needs of our day. Read, 
and learn what a modern 
Catholic should be. 








same estimate was 
his own time. He 
for his learning, his 
rise to the highest 
but esteemed above 
sonality. 

Johnston, writing of 
“ T he characteristic 
especially loved in 
sequent times is here 


named, for want of a more significant English term, sweetness. The 
French have a much more expressive word — douceur.” And he de- 


fines this word with M. Olier, as being “the perfection of the Chris- 
tian.” For— “it presupposes in him the complete denial of self and 
the death of any selfish interest: so that contempt no longer irritates 
and loss of goods or comforts of life do not rob it of this sweetness.” 

Maybe — but it seems to me we can just as well or even better call 
it “sweet reasonableness,’ — which in the highest sense would mean — 
seeing through things. And this, it seems to me, is what Thomas More 
always did. He saw through the littleness of little things and the 
bigness of really big things and the pettiness of apparently big things. 
That was the source of his laughter — for as Erasmus said: “His coun- 
tenance is always expressive of an amiable joyousness, and even an in- 
cipient laughter.” 

This playfulness which was characteristic of More all his life and 
enabled him to joke even when he was about to suffer his martyrdom, 
was conspicuous in his youthful days. Roper, his son-in-law and future 
biographer, thus describes him at 14 when he was about to go to Ox- 
ford: 

“Though More were young of years, yet would he at Christmas 
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suddenly sometimes step in among the players (performers of the 
mystery plays), and, never studying the matter, make part of his own 
there presently among them, which made the lookers-on more sport 
than the players beside.” A tribute, this, to More’s wit and cleverness 
as well as to his playfulness. 

As a student at Oxford, his life was by no means easy; spare and 
thrifty, even poor living, was his share. More in later life, joked 
about the poor fare he had to be satisfied with. His father frequently 
gave him only a small allowance, so that he might learn to live frugally 
and soberly and love nothing but his studies. More often spoke of this 
conduct of his father and would say: 

“Tt was thus I indulged in no vice or pleasure, and spent my time 
in no vain or hurtful amusements; I did not know what iuxury meant 
and never learnt to use money badly; in a word, I loved and thought 
of nothing but my studies.” 

What his home life was,—and this would naturally color any 
romantic relationships he might form — may be gleaned from Staple- 
ton’s description. Stapleton had first hand information. He says: 

“Throughout his whole life he was most reverent to his father, so 
that he neither offended him in anything, nor took offense at any- 
thing said or done by him. When he was Chancellor (even) he did not 
hesitate, publicly in the palace of Westminster, to kneel down and ask 
his father’s blessing, according to the excellent custom of our country. 
For with us, children are wont both morning and evening to kneel and 
ask the blessing of both parents, though, when grown up and married, 
especially in the higher classes, they discontinue the practice, whereas 
More continued it.” 

This serious boy, in whom gaiety and studiousness were so well 
blended, reveals a romantic side in his boyish attempts at poetry. If 
they do, — they also reveal his deep, one might say essential, religious- 
ness. One poem — “a merry tale how a sergeant would learn to play 


the frere (friar)’”—Jis in playful mood. This migti illustrate the 
tone: 


O man of law that never saw 
The ways to buy and sell, 
Weening to rise by merchandise — 
I pray God speed him well. 
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A merchant eke that will go seek, 
By all the means he may, 

To fall in suit, till he dispute 
His living clean away, 


Pleading the law for every straw, 
Shall prove a thrifty man, 

With hate and strife; but, by my life, 
I cannot tell you when. 

And so on. Others, however, show us that the lad was already 
possessed of the same philosophy of life as inspired his “Dialogue” writ- 
ten when preparing for martyrdom in the Tower. Writing of “For- 
tune’s Wheel” he says: 

“Alas! the foolish people cannot cease 
Nor void her train, till they the harm do feel! — 
About her always busily they press; 
But, Lord! how he doth think himself full well 
That may set once his hand upon her wheel; 
He holdeth fast, but upwards as he flieth, 
She whippeth her wheel about, and there he lieth.” 

Another poem that has been preserved, represents the history of 
the human soul in nine pageants. They are Childhood, Manhood, 
Love, Age, Death, Fame, Time and Eternity, and the Poet’s summing 
up of the whole in a moral. He puts upon the lips of each the language 
of the worldly man. As Poet he concludes: Evidently God is the 
everlasting Good; let us distrust what is fleeting and love God alone. 
The religious current in his character here comes clearly to view. Evi- 
dence of this, too, is a letter to his spiritual director, Colet, which gives 
us to understand that even in his younger days he had already adopted 
the practice of frequent confession which he followed all his life. We 
find, however, little of the romantic in these youthful poems. 

CHOICE OF A STATE OF LIFE 

Harpsfield, one of More’s earliest biographers and himself an Ox- 
ford man, says of the young More: 

“For the short time of his abode, being not fully two years, and for 
his age, he wonderfully profited in Latin and Greek tongues; where if 
he had settled and fixed himself, and run his full course in the study 
of the liberal science and divinity, I trow he would have been the 
singular and only spectacle of this our time for learning.” 
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Great as was his progress, at the wish of his father, he transferred 
to the study of law. Here too he soon acquired such a reputation that 
before due time he was appointed a lecturer on the science of law, and, 
as an evidence that he did not neglect other studies, he was asked to 
deliver a series of lectures on St. Augustine’s “City of God” in the 
Church of St. Lawrence, London. 

A brilliant career lay open before him. He was now about twenty 
years of age. Even while pursuing his legal studies he read the Fathers 
of the Church and ecclesiastical writers carefully and they made so 
deep an inmpression upon him that for a long time he waivered in the 
career he had entered upon. He seriously considered becoming a priest 
or a religious. 

He gave it not only thought, but even made the trial of such a 
vocation. Erasmus, his intimate friend and confidant in those days, 
writes : 

“Meanwhile he applied his whole mind to exercises of piety, look- 
ing to and pondering on the priesthood in vigils, fasts and prayers, and 
similar austerities. In which matter he proved himself far more pru- 
dent than most candidates, who thrust themselves rashly into that ar- 
duous profession, without and previous trial of their powers.” 


Indeed for a time he thought of the Friars Minor and, says Mal- 
colm Johnston, “he once lived in a lodging near a Carthusian monastery, 
and as a laybrother practiced the usual austerities.” When he left, “he 
took with him his hair shirt, which he wore until his death.” Cresacre 
More, his great-grandson, narrates: “For four years he lived amongst 
the Carthusians, dwelling near the Charterhouse, frequenting daily their 
spiritual exercises, but without any vow. He had an earnest desire 


also to be a Franciscan Friar, that he might serve God in a state of 
perfection.” 


This love of the religious life seems to have remained with him 
all his life. It gleams through many a page of his writings and is 
expressed in one of his last utterances. When imprisoned in the Tower, 
his cell was brightened by the likeness it bore to the cell of a religious. 


When Margaret, his favorite daughter, visited him there one day, he 
said: 


“T believe, Meg, that they that put me here think they have done me 
a high displeasure, but I assure thee on my faith, mine own good 
daughter, if it had not been for my wife and ye that be my children, 
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I would not have failed long ere this to have closed myself in as 
strait a room, and straiter, too.” 


THE TURN IN THE ROAD 

Why then did he relinquish this high design? Evidently, with the 
help of his confessor, he came to the conclusion that he was not called 
to the priestly or the religious life. What made him come to this con- 
clusion? 

Erasmus puts it bluntly: he feared to become an impure priest and 
determined to become a chaste husband. Stapleton writes: “Seeing that 
not even the rigorous exercises of religious life could tame the pas- 
sions that burnt in the flame and flower of youth, he determined to 
take a wife.” Cresacre More rather thinks: “Finding that at that 
time religious men in England had somewhat degenerated from their 
ancient strictness and fevor of spirit, he altered his mind.” 

Erasmus, who enjoyed More’s confidence in his younger days, prob- 
ably reports some remark of More’s himself. As More’s ideal of the 
priesthood was high —as all his ideals and religious concepts were — 
we can well imagine that he would shrink from its obligations despite 
his idealistic longings. But the hand of God was there, too, no doubt. 
As one old biographer said: 

“God had allotted for him not to live solitary, but that he should be 
a pattern to reverend married men how they should bring up their 
children — how they should employ their endeavors wholly for the 
good of their country, yet excellently perform the virtues of religious 


9 


men. 
A PORTRAIT 

Erasmus thus describes More at twenty-three: “You ask me to 
paint you a full length portrait of More as in a picture. Would that I 
could do it as perfectly as you desire it. At least I will try to give a 
sketch of the man. ... To begin, then, with what is least known to 
you, in stature he is not tall, though not remarkably short. His limbs 
are formed with such perfect symmetry as to leave nothing to be de- 
sired. His complexion is white, his face fair rather than pale, and 
though by no means ruddy, a faint flush of pink appears beneath the 
whiteness of his skin. His hair is dark brown or brownish black. 
The eyes are grayish blue, with some spots, a kind which betokens 
singular talent, and among the English is considered attractive. . . . 


“His countenance is in harmony with his character, being always 
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expressive of an amiable joyousness, and even an incipient laughter, 
and, to speak candidly, it is better framed for gladness than for gravity 
and dignity, though without any approach to folly or buffoonery. .. . 

“He seems born and framed for friendship, and is a most faithful 
and enduring friend. ... In society he is so polite, so sweet-mannered, 
that no one is of so melancholy a disposition as not to be cheered by 
him. . . . Since boyhood he has so delighted in merriment, that it 
seems to be a part of his nature.... In human affairs there is nothing 
from which - does not extract enjoyment, even from things that are 
most serious.” And so on. 


Such was the young man, who because of his family had entrance 
to the best of homes. Nor did he shun the society of young women 
of his age, though, as Erasmus puts it, he accepted such companionship 
rather than sought it. If we remember his winning personality, it is no 
wonder it was sought. 

THE CHOICE 

There seems even to have been a romantic attachment in his early 
youth — probably when he was sixteen. In one of his poems he tells 
us of this romance with a girl (in those days considered quite a young 
lady) of fourteen: 

“Scarce had I bid my sixteenth summer hail, 
And two in thine were wanting to the tale. 
When thy soft mien —ah, mien forever fled! — 
On my tranced heart its guiltless “influence shed.” 

But the affair was of short duration. Whatever the girl thought 
of his attention is not known; her relatives certainly were indignant 
about it — for, with all his graces, More was only a poor law student 
at the time. Marriages in those days were greatly arranged by parents 
and relatives. This ended the romance. As he wrote in his poem: 

“Then the dream and the guarded door 
Baffled the stars, and bade us meet no more.” 


Yet in after years it was remembered by him. For, in his “Epi- 
grams” he recalls it thus: 


“Crimeless, my heart you stole in life’s soft prime, 
And still possess that heart without a crime; 
Pure was the love which in my youth prevailed, 
And age would keep it pure if honor failed.” 





=. 
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There is an elegance about the expression that reveals the depth 
and tenderness of feeling. It was about ten years later that he actually 
married Joan Colt, and little is recorded to let us glimpse romance in 
his choice. In fact, there is something peculiarly characteristic about 
it — his whimsicalness and considerations. His son-in-law tells us all 
we know about it: 

“He resorted to the house of one Mrs. Colt, a gentlewoman of 
Essex, that had often invited him thither, having three daughters, 
whose honest conversation and virtuous education provoked him there 
especially to set his affection. And, albeit his mind most served him to 
the second daughter, because he thought her the fairest and the most 
favored, yet when he considered that it would be both great grief and 
some shame to the oldest to see her younger sister preferred before her 
in marriage, he then of a certain pity framed his fancy to her, and 
soon after married her.” 


“She was very young,” says Erasmus, “of good family, with a 
mind somewhat uncultivated, having always resided in the country 
with her parents and sisters.” 

She was also rather short in stature, it seems. This made some 
friends ask More why he had not selected a taller wife. With his 
usual wit he replied: “Of two evils you should choose the less.” Joan 
Colt must have been a lovable little woman, for Erasmus, referring to 
her, calls her: ‘“More’s dear little wife.” 

(To be contmued.) 


Night Hymn 
Ave Maria! Dear Mother to thee 
I cry through the tempest that beats round my bark. 
Shine o’er the waters, fair Star of the Sea — 
For blindly I toss in the storm and the dark. 


Keep Thou my soul, in this mad restless strife, 

Till the storms be abated, the wild winds at rest, — 
And home be the ship from the Voyage of Life, 

And the white sails are furled in the Isles of the Blest. 


R. J. Hearn, C.Ss.R. 








Gathered at Dawn 


SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
PETER J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


Some time ago, a neat little booklet came to my hands. It bore the 
legend “Deux Enfants — Notes et Souvenirs recueillis per une amie” 
(Two children — Notes and Remembrances gathered by a friend), and 
told the story which might be called the story of a mother’s sacrifice, 
rather than a story about her children’s sanctity. We read of a young 
French mother, who lost her husband, when he was only twenty-nine 
years old, one little daughter when she was but fourteen months old, 
and a little son and daughter when they were but thirteen years old. 
But interwoven in this story of sadness there is a strand of golden 
promise and consolation, or, as Emile Baumann so beautifully says in 
his Preface, “Paradise glimmered upon the walls of their death cham- 
bers.” Thus the notes on these two little ones bring before us the lives 
of two children who in their short years reflected some of the beautiful 
influence of God upon children. 


AUGUST LOUIS L. (1894-1907) 

August Louis was born at Lyons, France, on November 13, 1894. 
He was the oldest of four children, and was baptized six days later, on 
November 19. Already before his birth his mother used to visit the 
baptismal chapel of the parish church and there on her knees pray for 
her future child, and beg for it the grace of baptism. At the same time 
she vowed the child to Our Blessed Mother for two years, and promised 
the child would for that time wear only the colors of the Blessed Mother, 
blue and white. August proved to be a very attractive child of exceed- 
ingly gay disposition. He seemed to be of robust disposition and gave 
great promise for the future. However, when he was three years old 
he became seriously ill and his father begged the Blessed Mother to bring 
him back to health. This happened and the child was specially vowed 
to the Mother of God for an additional year. 


EARLY PIETY 
It seemed quite natural that the great devotion of his parents should 
become the heritage of the child, and the first lines for which little 
August was responsible were dedicated to the Biessed Mother. At the 
dictation of the little fellow, his mother had to write the following lines: 
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“Virgin Mary, I love you because you are good; I sing a new song 
for you; Virgin Mary, I love you more than all, but I love the good 
God more than I love you. Pure Heart of Mary, keep us all in the 
Heart of Jesus!” 

He seemed to have a natural attraction for piety, and knew his 
prayers at a very early age. In his own childlike and naive way he would 
refer everything to God, and thus for him the moon was always the 
balloon of Jesus, and when it snowed, the angels must be clipping their 
wings ! 

When three and a half years old, the little fellow was overjoyed by 
the arrival of his second little sister, Marie. But on the very day that 
Marie was born, Juliette met her death when only fourteen months 
old, by a sad accident. August was overcome with sorrow — it was his 
first encounter with death. He would stand before the little chest that 
held the toys of Juliette and could never bear to see the other members 
of the household use them. Some days after the child’s death, he was 
heard strolling through the house singing part of a song that he had 
heard at some religious ceremony: 

“I thirst for suffering! I thirst for suffering!” 

But his father, overcome with his recent grief, took up the little 
fellow and closed his lips with a-kiss, saying: 

“Be silent, little one, there is enough as it is!” 

In April, 1899, another little daughter was born, Marguerite, who 
became for August another self. 

“] AM THE MONSIEUR!” 

But once more the shadow of death was lowered over this household, 
when on the 31st of March, 1900, the father of the family was snatched 
away from his loved ones. This sorrow went deep into the heart of the 
little boy, but he sought by every device to relieve his mother’s anguish 
by the intensity of his own love for her. This was not mere empty 
affection, or emotional outburst, for the mother herself could later 
acknowledge that she found actual support in her little son during these 
trying times. The boy himself, although but five years old, learned two 
very important spiritual truths from the two deaths: the necessity of 
submission to the will of God, of which his father proved to be a splen- 
did example, and the fact that death is but the gateway to the joys of 
God. 


We must not, however, imagine that August was a perfect little 
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saint without fault or failing. He had his faults, just as he had his good 
points. He was very good and was remarkable for his piety; he loved 
his family very deeply, and was very much given to his little sisters. 
But he was a great tease, so much so that his mother one day told him: 

“You don’t deserve to have a saint’s name; hereafter I will call you: 
Taquino (tease).” 

Despite this tendency which was really an outburst of his liveliness 
and gaiety, his sisters had recourse to him in every need. If a doll was 
sick, he was the only one that could cure the patient; if a doll died then 
he had to be sexton, undertaker and curate for the occasion. But the 
danger was that quite frequently August wanted to be surgeon as well, 
and armed with a knife, he would declare that an arm or leg or even 
the head would have to be taken off. But here the unified resistance of 
the little mothers would ward off the impending misfortune. 

It was noticed that the boy was somewhat self-willed and had little 
tendencies to pride. A rather amusing incident is told in this regard. 
August was to go to his grandmother’s home in the country, and a 
domestic, Pierre, was to take him there. This made the lad feel quite 
important. The servant at the station asked the mother if she would 
like him to place the baggage in the coach, and then she could bring the 
lad to his seat. But with one bound, August was up the steps and turn- 
ing to the servant said majestically: . 


“No, no, Pierre, I am the one to go up first, for I am the Monsieur!” 
Needless to say the boy was severely corrected by his mother, and was 
told that he was to obey Pierre since he had known his father. 


His Mother used to punish his faults by demanding certain sacri- 
fices. In this way if he had been wayward he might be deprived of 
sugar in his tea, or of his dessert. It was characteristic of the boy that 
he never sought to outwit his mother in this regard. One day when at 
his aunt’s he was offered a bunch of grapes —a fruit that August liked 
very much. He accepted the gift but refused to eat them. When asked 
about it he replied that mother had deprived him of dessert that day for 
some fault. For him, mother was always right and no matter what her 
decision was he never thought of questioning it or showing the least 
sign of rebellion. If his grandmother held an opinion at variance with 
his mother’s, he would look at her in a surprised way, and say: 


“What is that you say, grandma? Mother says this!” 
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FIRST HOLY COMMUNION 

People spoke of the boy as a possible priest, and perhaps he would 
have entered that state. Quite early in life he was already praying that 
God would make known to him what He wanted him to be, and for that 
purpose he made a novena to the Curé of Ars, and visited Ars. Shortly 
after that he one day told his companions who were discussing what 
they wanted to be, that he would be a priest. 

“But,” objected one lad, “to be a priest is beautiful, but one must 
live and eat, and therefore make money. Priests, you know, don’t make 
any money!” 

“One does not become a priest to make money,” replied August 
quickly, “but to do good to others, to save souls. . . . I would love to 
be a Jesuit, but France needs good country parish priests very much.” 

August’s first schooling was under the care of the Sisters of St. 
Vincent de Paul, where his home training to piety was greatly helped. 
In October, 1902, he was sent to St. Joseph’s college, which had once 
belonged to the Jesuits, but was now manned by lay teachers. His 
success in school was remarkable, and one of the impelling motives for 
his earnestness in seeking to have good marks was that he had promised 
himself that he would be as great a consolation to his mother as he possi- 
bly could. Two years after his entry into this college he was told that he 
could prepare for his First Communion. He was but ten years old, and 
therefore there was great joy at the announcement at home, because at 
that time children would not be admitted until they were twelve years 
old. When his father was on his death bed one of the last admonitions 
he gave to his wife and children was: 

“See to it especially that they all make a good First Communion!” 

The whole family therefore helped to prepare for the great day. An 
extra prayer was added to the family evening prayers, and his grand- 
mother promised that she would go to daily Mass for the same inten- 
tion. During Advent and Lent a special stress was placed upon sacri- 
fice, but he did nothing in this regard except as permitted by his mother. 

He was confirmed on March 18, 1905, and took the name of John, 
although he was inclined for some time to favor Peter. The final argu- 
ment that won him over to John was that John had never offended the 
Lord. Three days before the event of the First Communion, Marguerite 
took sick. August was very much saddened by the fact and prayed very 
fervently for her cure, and the little girl on her part offered all her 
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suffering that “Bebe” might make a good Communion. As a matter of 
fact, Marguerite did recover and was present at the ceremony. The 
three days’ retreat was made with the utmost recollection, and on those 
days he took his meals separately. 

The day of his First Communion seemed to him to be heaven, and 
his whole person showed that he had understood what the privilege 
was. His daily Communions after that, and his conduct at Mass and 
Benediction clearly showed an appreciation of the Blessed Sacrament 
which was above the ordinary. 

GROWING DAWN 

With autumn came the first signs of physical ill health. His mother 
thought it to be anemia, but some thought it to be lung trouble. His con- 
dition became rapidly worse, so that on November 13 he received 
Viaticum. But with the beginning of the year of 1906 improvement 
set in, and the doctor was quite hopeful and prescribed short excursions 
and walks when the weather permitted. At home he amused himself 
with his sisters, and directed their games. One of his greatest pleasures 
was the Christmas gift of an electric train. He organized the entire com- 
pany and had his mother and grandmother as the mythical passengers 
and one of the servants to run the diner. At times the train would stop 
at a village, and the little conductor would announce that there was a 
parish festival, and the passengers would have time to attend services ; 
at another time he would stop the train so as to allow the passengers 
to attend Holy Hour. Such diversions show that the lad although deeply 
spiritual, had not lost interest in the things of the child-world. He 
had a happy way of mingling both, as is shown by the fact that for one 
of these Railroad Holy Hours he composed a series of meditations on 
the Seven Last Words so that his mother would know how to use the 
stop-over. Each meditation had a consideration, a prayer, a resolution 
and a spiritual bouquet. 

In April the family went to the country for some time, and there 
the doctors declared that there was no human hope for August’s re- 
covery. It was then decided to make a pilgrimage to Lourdes to ask 
Our Lady to work a miracle. The boy did not want a miracle and could 
not understand why one should be asked: 


“I have my arms, my legs, my eyes; what miracle does mamma 
want ?” 


The pilgrimage was very trying for the boy, and he submitted to 
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the bath, but no cure was forthcoming. The mother was very down- 
cast, but accepted the will of God in regard to her child. 

They returned home, and his condition grew steadily worse; there 
were long periods of weakness and complete lack of appetite and con- 
stant fever. The doctor gave him but a few weeks to live. His confes- 
sor came and in a long talk with him told the boy of his condition and 
of the nearness of death. The lad received the information calmly and 
never once showed any fear of death. But one thing tore at his heart 
at this time and that was the separation from his mother and the sorrow 
his death would cause her. 

They brought him back to Lyons on October 15, and he grew worse 
through the months of October and November. With the beginning 
of December he became so weak from inability to take food, that it 
was decided that Extreme Unction should be given. This decision made 
the entire household very sad, but he endeavored to console them: 

“Don’t be sad, for tomorrow is a feast day, the second beautiful 
day of my life after my First Communion. . . . Another sacrament!” 

His little altar was decorated, and room ornamented, as on Decem- 
ber 17 Holy Communion was once more brought to him, and the sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction administered. 

“© HOW HAPPY I AM!” 

The lad had prayed so hard for one more Christmas and New Year 
with his loved ones: 

“O my God, give me just one more Christmas and one more New 
Year with Mamma and them all!” 

God heard his prayer for he lingered on through the Christmas 
days and into the New Year. 

Three weeks before his death, he told his mother that he had a 
dream. He dreamt that he was in a beautiful garden; he walked rapidly 
down one of the paths and came to a wall, upon which he read the in- 
scription in large letters: “Here one rests.” But a beautiful angel 
stopped him and said: “It is too soon, go, you have not as yet worked 
enough for your repose.” Then the angel disappeared and the boy woke 
up. 

He loved to have his loved ones around his bed when the good God 
came to him, and in moments such as these he would call the ever-present 
Marguerite to him and say to her: 

“Put your head there upon my heart, Marguerite, while Our Lord 
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is there, and ask Him that you might soon make a good First Com- 
munion!”’ ; 

His confessor being obliged to leave him for some time so as to 
give a mission, asked him to pray for the success of the mission. 

“Tf I am unable to pray very much any more,” he answered, “TI will 
suffer for you, Father.” . 

His sleepless nights would be spent in longing for Communion and 
at times his great desires would become articulate. 

“O how happy I am. . . . How happy I am!” He was one night 
heard to murmur. 

“And about what, my darling?” asked his mother who was sitting 
up with him. 

“The Fathers bring me Jesus every day! How I love Him; I love 
Him more than I love you, dear mamma, and yet I love you so much, 
so very much! Ah yes, I love Him more than you, but I know that 
you will not be jealous!” 

“THE SEARED LILY!” 

The boy sank rapidly and kissing his mother repeatedly, he would 
tell how happy he is to die, and yet how he fears to go because he must 
go without mamma, because mamma will be left alone and sad! Yet he 
could speak with confidence about death and had no fear whatever of 
meeting God. 

“Would you have me fear the good God?” he one day said. “I am 
only twelve years old and I do not believe that I have committed a 
serious sin; I have tried to do a little good, and since He wishes to take 
me at twelve years, the good God knows right well that I cannot bring 
to Him the good that I might have brought to Him at thirty.” 

On March 19th his condition was such that all thought St. Joseph 
would come to take him to God. That evening his sufferings increased 
very much and when his mother tried to console him, he answered: 

“O yes, I suffer very much, but I suffer with Our Lord; without 
Him it would not be endurable. . . . Happily I receive Him every 
day. For that reason I feel myself strong.” 

During his long last night on earth, his mother was at his side and 
when in moments of greater suffering, he would call for her. But dawn 
came at last, and Holy Communion was once more given toward nine 
o’clock. He was fully conscious of everything. The altar was bright 
with candles and adorned with lilies, and at the very moment that 
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August received Holy Communion, one of the candles caused one of 
the lilies to burn and droop. The boy noticed it, and a bit later remarked 
to his mother: 

“The lily is burnt! . . . O mamma, today!” 

The boy sank rapidly and kissing his mother repeatedly, and press- 
ing his Communion cross to his lips, he calmly went to God as he sank 
together in his mother’s arms. With Holy Communion in his heart, 
the name of Jesus sounding in his ears, and the crucifix upon his lips — 
indeed a death to be envied! 

FRAGMENT MEMORY 

In his arms they placed a beautiful sheaf of lilies that remained 
fresh and fragrant during the three days in which he lay in state. And 
thus the fragrance of his memory is linked with that of the Eucharist, 
just as it is in the case of all our little folk whom the good God deigns 
to gather at dawn. Years after the lad’s death, the priest who had been 
at the death bed of the boy wrote to the mother, and with these words 
we may well conclude this little sketch: 

“What a sweet and consoling remembrance! Your little elect one 
died in the kiss of his crucifix, a few moments after receiving Holy 
Communion! This picture is always living in my memory and the nar- 
ration of his departure for heaven reveals the love of Our Lord for the 
souls of the little ones! I always pray to your little boy!” 


A CATECHISM 
A little catechism that sums up a certain philosophy of life in its 
entirety runs as follows: 


Q. Who deny the existence of God? 


A. Those who wish there were no God, because it is inconvenient 
for them. 


Q. Who resist the doctrine of eternal punishment? 

A. Those who by their sins and crimes have merited them. 

Q. Who accuse religion of having degraded man to the level of 
brute beasts? 

A. Those who have placed the origin of man in the monkey and 
have this brute for a father; the rest of the animals for the brothers 
and cousins of man; for the rule of morality, the most inhuman pas- 
sions ; for the end of man, nothingness. 

Q. Who are always talking of progress? 

A. Those who want to retrogress to paganism, praising and imitat- 
ing its tyrannies, its wild excesses and bacchanalian orgies. 
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Quadragesimo Anno 


THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 
No. 2, UNIONS IN OTHER CLASSES OF SOCIETY 

But Leo XIII had laid down his doctrine on man’s natural right to form 
and join societies in terms so masterfully clear and forceful that it had still fur- 
ther good results: it began to be applied without difficulty to other associations 
besides workingmen’s unions. Leo’s Letter seems, in fact, to be among the leading 
factors that have brought about the extraordinary rise and growth of unions, 
still evident today, even among farmers and other members of the middle classes. 
Such unions — and other similar institutions — are of the greatest benefit to their 
members, for by a happy combination they provide them with both economic 
advantages and opportunities to improve their minds. 

No. 3. EMPLOYERS’ UNIONS. 

If the same cannot be said of the employers’ unions which Our Predecessor 
was so eager to see founded, but which (as We regret to note) are still very 
few in number, this is not altogether to be blamed on a lack of good will, but 
is due to difficulties of a far more serious character, unavoidably connected with 
such unions. We are well aware of these difficulties, and fully recognize their 
gravity. There is good reason to hope, however, that they too will soon disappear ; 
and We very gladly take this occasion to signify Our recognition and approval 
of the promising attempts being made in this direction; the splendid results which 
have already been acheived give promise of still greater success in the future. 
CONCLUSION: “RERUM NOVARUM” IS THE MAGNA CHARTA OF 

THE SOCIAL ORDER. 

All these many benefits due to Leo’s Encyclical, Venerable Brethren and 
Beloved Children, — and We have described them in outline rather than in full 
B detail—are ample evidence that in his immortal document Leo 

enefits of 5 = i : 

“Rerum XIII did not simply paint a charming, unreal picture of human 
Novarum” society; but rather that he presented doctrines drawn from the 
summarized Gospel, — that never-failing font of life— which are well capable 
of modifying to a great extent, if not immediately settling, the fatal feud now 
rending the human family. Forty years ago Leo XIII sowed this good seed in 
abundance; and the glad harvest which, under God, has now been reaped by and 
for the church of Christ and the whole human race, is evidence that the seed 
has fallen at least in part on good ground. It would not, in fact, be too much to 
say that the passing years have proved “Rerum Novarum” to be the Magna 
Charta on which all Christian social activity must be based. As for those who 
seem to make light of this Papal Letter, and its present anniversary 
celebration, either they blaspheme what they know not; or else 
they have no true understanding of the little they may know; or, 
if they understand it, their conduct reveals them publicly before the world as 
guilty of insult and ingratitude. 

These forty years, however, have also seen the rise of certain doubts con- 
cerning the correct interpretation of some parts of Leo’s Encyclical, or con- 

cerning the Conclusions to which it may be said to lead; doubts 
Transition to \hich have led to controversies, not always of a peaceful nature, 
Chapter Two even among Catholics. Moreover, the new needs of our times and 
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the changes which have taken place in world affairs require special applications 
of Leo’s doctrine or even new statements of doctrine. And so, in the discharge of 
Our Apostolic office, by which We are debtors to all, and as far as in Us lies, 
We gladly take this occasion of settling these doubts and of meeting the re- 
quirements of our modern age. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 

Speaking of unions in other classes, what does Pius XI do? 

Two things: first he states that Leo’s doctrine on the right of association was 
instrumental in the formation of 1) farmers’ unions, 2) unions for other members 
of the middle classes, 3) similar institutions; and secondly, he indicates what are 
the objects of these unions; namely, economic advancement and mental improve- 
ment. 

What are some of the “farmers’ unions”? 

The classical example is the Boerenbond in Belgium: founded by the Abbe 
Mellaerts in 1890, it is a union for farmers (with the three objects for Catholic 
unions mentioned above: promotion of religious interests, defense of economic 
rights, and mutual supplying of economic, social, and even intellectual benefits), 
which in 1934 counted 1,244 local units and 255,000 members, had affliliated banks 
with deposits of over one and one-half billion francs (255 million dollars) ; and 
did buying and selling to the amount of 83 million francs (14 million dollars) a 
year. There is also the National Catholic Agricultural Confederation of Spain; 
the Catholic League of Dutch Peasants; the Union of Catholic Farmers of 
Czecho-Slovakia, etc. 

What are some of the “unions for other members of the middle classes’? 

“The National Christian Federation of the Middle Classes” in Belgium, had 17,- 
000 members in 1931; and “The Dutch Catholic Union of the Middle Classes,” 
20,000 members. Perhaps the Pope is also referring here to the unions for 
writers, journalists, physicians, professors, teachers etc., which are to be found in 
Austria, Germany, France, Hungary, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Portugal, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Great Britain. In the United States we have some form of 
these unions for the middle classes in St. Apollonia’s Guild — for dentists; the 
Catholic Press Association, for journalists; and the Catholic Alumni Association. 

What are the “similar institutions” referred to? 

The various “co-operatives” already referred to would seem to be meant 
here; but besides the co-operatives, some institutions more or less for the middle 
classes, which provide economic advantages by agitating for labor legislation and 
by promoting social works like credit unions, maternity guilds etc., and which 
provide educational opportunities by issuing magazines and pamphlets, and by 
promoting study clubs, social weeks and conferences etc., are 1) in Germany, the 
Volksverein, founded by the great Catholic leader, Windthorst, in 1890, and 
counting in 1924 a membership of almost 600,000 — 130,000 of whom were women ; 
2) in France, the Action Populaire, founded in 1903, a central bureau of informa- 
tion and propaganda, located since the war at Vanves, a suburb of Paris, where it 
engages a staff of 50 workers, priests and laymen; 3) in England, the Catholic 
Social Guild of Oxford, founded in 1909, under the auspices of the Catholic 
Truth Society, with Father Chas. Plater, S.J., as its outstanding leader; 4) in 
the United States, the Central Bureau of the Central Verein of America, estab- 
lished in 1908, and located at St. Louis, Missouri, with Mr. F. P. Kenkel, K.S.G., 
as Director; also the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
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Conference founded in 1920 and located at Washington, D. C., with Msgr. John 
A. Ryan as director and Father R. A. McGowan as Vice-Director. Note that the 
Volksverein and the Catholic Social Guild are societies with members, whereas 
the Action Populaire, the Social Action Department of the N.C.W.C., and the 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein are rather centers of information and 
propaganda, having no members in the strict sense. 

Speaking of “employers’ unions,” what does Pius XI do? 

Four things: first, shows how the Church desires to see employers’ unions 
founded; secondly, states that they are still few in number; thirdly, points out 
the causes of their small numbers; fourthly, shows that there is better hope for 
the future. 

How does Pius XI show that the Church desires employers’ unions? 

By 1) referring to Leo’s eagerness concerning them; 2) stating that he 
himself “regrets” to see so few of them; 3) by referring in a footnote to the 
Letter of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, addressed to the Bishop of 
Lille, France. 

How did Leo XIII show himself “eager” for employers’ unions? 

In “Rerum Novarum” he said: “It is gratifying to know that there are actually 
in existence not a few societies of this nature, consisting either of workingmen 
alone, or of workingmen and employers together; but it were greatly to be de- 
sired that they should multiply and become more effective.” He also repeated 
this desire in various audiences with workingmen and employers. 

What is this Letter to the Bishop of Lille? 

In reply to complaints about Catholic labor unions in northern France, sent to 
the Pope in 1924 by M. Eugene Mathon, a Catholic employer of that region, the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council addressed a reply (published in the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, Aug. 3, 1929, P. 494) to the Bishop of Lille in northern France. 
This reply consists of two parts; in the first, the Sacred Congregation lays down 
the general principles of the Church on labor unions; and in the second, it applies 
these principles to the matter in hand, declaring mainly 1) that the complaints 
against the Catholic labor unions in northern France have been found to be 
either exaggerated or groundless; 2) that the employers’ unions have done good 
work, but that they have unfortunately been “neutral” rather than Catholic; 3) 
that all should strive for peace, especially by the formation of permanent joint 
commissions between workingmen and employers. 

Are the general principles given in the Letter to the Bishop of Lille the same 
as those of “The Fortieth Year”? 

Yes; in fact, the Pope incorporates the Letter to Lille into “The Fortieth 
Year” by referring to it in a footnote. On two points the Letter may be said to 
be more explicit than “The Fortieth Year”; first, among the unions approved, 
it expressly mentions unions for workingmen and employers together (one species 
of which is the company union) whereas these “mixed” unions are not mentioned 
in “The Fortieth Year” except in a reference to “Rerum Novarum”; and 
secondly, it “suggests” that in case of difficulties, joint commissions between 
workingmen and employers be formed. 

What are some employers’ unions? 

The Pope is evidently not referring to what we know in the United States 
as trusts or holding companies, nor even to the ordinary “Chamber of Com- 
merce,” but to Catholic employers’ unions; examples of which are: the French 
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Confederation of Commercial, Industrial, and Liberal Professions, with a mem- 
bership of 5,800 in 1933; the Union of Christian Social Action of Belgium; the 
General Federation of the Catholic Employers of Holland; the Catholic Em- 
ployers Association of Spain, etc. 

What causes docs Pius XI assign for the small number of employers’ unions? 

He assigns two: first, a lack of good will; and secondly, more serious diffi- 
culties, unavoidably connected with such unions. 

What are these “more serious difficulties” ? 

The Pope does not specify them, but it is easy to see that they fall into two 
classes: 1) distrust on the part of workingmen: for even Catholic workingmen 
fear that when employers unite, it is only for the purpose of more effectively 
opposing the workingmen; and Communist workingmen will never seek sincerely 
to co-operate with their employers, since they are bent on the destruction of the 
Capitalist class; and 2) the scarcity of employers imbued with truly Christian 
principles; the few Catholic employers who sincerely wish to form Catholic em- 
ployers’ unions are faced with the difficulty of seeing the union become an in- 
strument of greed and tyranny. 

On what does Pius XI base his hopes for the future of the employers’ unions? 

On two things: first, the efforts being made in 1931; secondly, the good re- 
sults already achieved by these efforts, in the employers’ unions founded in 
France, Holland, Belgium etc. 

In the conclusion to Chapter One, what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: first, sums up the benefits of “Rerum Novarum”; secondly, 
condemns those who make light of it; thirdly, gives the transition to Chapter Two 
of “The Fortieth Year.” 

Summing up the benefits,’ what does Pius XI do? 

Two things: first, says that “Rerum Novarum” did not paint an unreal picture, 
but that it was “good seed” which “fell at least in part on good ground”; and 
secondly, states that “Rerum Novarum” has proved to be the “Magna Charta” 
of Christian social activity. 

What is noteworthy about the first statement, “the good seed,” etc.? 

There are Catholics today who say that the Church’s program for the re- 
lief of the poor is beautiful but impossible, “charming but unreal”; the Pope’s 
words are addressed to them, and imply: if “Rerum Novarum” could produce 
these actual good results, so can “The Fortieth Year,” if Catholics acquaint them- 
selves with it and follow out its directions. 

What is noteworthy about the reference to the Magna Charta? 

Three things: first, the benefits in the field of relieving the workingmen which 
flowed from “Rerum Novarum” are comparable to the benefits for representative 
government which flowed from the Magna Charta signed by King John of 
England in 1215; therefore “Rerum Novarum” is to the workingmen what Magna 
Charta is to government by representation in Parliament or Congress; secondly, 
the Facists in Italy claimed that their “Labor Charter” issued in 1926 is the Magna 
Charta of the laboring man; Pius XI does not say precisely that “Rerum Novar- 
um” was the Magna Charta of the laboring man, but makes it broader still: the 
Magna Charta of all Christian social activity, and so administers an unmistakable 
rebuke to Italian Fascism; and thirdly, Pius XI says that “Rerum Novarum” is 
the Magna Charta of all Christian social activity — which is much wider than if 
he had said Catholic social activity. 
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What is noteworthy about the Pope’s condemnation of those who make light 
of “Rerum Novarum” etc.? 

Its exceptional severity; it is a partial quotation from St. Peter’s second 
Epistle, chapter 2, verse 12: “But these men, as irrational beasts, ndturally 
tending to the snare and to destruction, blaspheming those things which they know 
not, shall perish in their corruption,’—and it indicates again the obligation 


Catholics have to acquaint themselves with the Church’s social doctrine and to 
put it into practice. 


In the transition to Chapter Two of “The Fortieth Year,” what does Pius XI 


do? 


He refers to two things: first, the doubts that have arisen concerning Leo’s 
doctrine (which will furnish the matter for Chapter Two); and secondly, the 
changes that have taken place (which will furnish the matter for Chapter Three). 


Prayer 
for 
Peace 





—e 


The following is the beautiful prayer which the Holy Father 
offered up for peace in his radio talk on the last day of the jubilee 


year: 


“Beloved brothers and children, we raise our prayer together to 
our common Mother. 
“Immaculate Queen of Peace, have pity on us. 
“Immaculate Queen of Peace, intercede for us. 
“O mother of Compassion and Mercy, who assisted thy sweet Son while on 














the altar of the cross He fulfilled the redemption of mankind, 
being a co-redeemer and participator in His suffering; and 
who here from your holy grotto hast deigned to bless so many 
Bishops and priests of all the Catholic world, renewing during 
this most holy triduum the Sacrifice of the Cross: Let this be 
a commemoration with grateful soul of thy benign and benefi- 
cent apparitions: let this be the offering of acts of grace to 
God in happy fulfillment of the Holy Year of the Redemption. 
Preserve in us and increase each day, we beg of you, the 
precious fruits of the Redemption and of thy Suffering. 

“Thou who art mother of all, grant that in purity of cus- 
toms and dignity of life, in unity of minds and harmony of 
souls, the peace of peoples remaining safe, we may finally 
enjoy untroubled the gifts of peace. Amen.” 


—e 





“And as this round 
Is nowhere found 
To flaw or else to sever, 
So let our love 
As endless prove 
As pure as gold forever.” 


Herrick “On a Wedding Ring.” 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





TWO STRANGERS MEET 

One day, says a Russian parable, the King of Kings took it into 
his head to give a banquet in his palace of azure. 

All the virtues were invited. 

There were a great many of them, great and small. The lesser 
virtues were more agreeable and genial than the great ones; but they 
all appeared in good humor and chatted amiably together, as was only 
becoming for relatives and friends. 

But the King noticed two charming young ladies who seemed to be 
totally unacquainted. 

He gave one of the ladies his arm and led her up to the other. 

“Beneficence,” he said, indicating the first. 

“Gratitude,” he added, indicating the second. 

Both the virtues were amazed beyond expression. Ever since the 
old world had stood, and it had stood a long time, this was the first 
time they had met. 


RIVALRY AMONG SUFFERERS 

The Southern Cross carried recently the following touching and in- 
structive story: 

There lived in Paris in the latter half of the last century a holy 
priest, Msgr. de Segur, who was totally blind. Among his friends was 
a certain pious man, the father of a crippled girl, Cecile. Many prayers 
were offered for this little one’s cure, and on the last day of a certain 
novena for that intention, Msgr. de Segur, at the father’s request, 
offered Mass at the tomb of the Martyrs of the Commune, in whose 
honor the novena had been made. Thither, each morning of the nine 
days, the pious father had carried his little girl, until at last the ninth 
day was reached and Msgr. de Segur stood at the altar. 

Reclining upon two chairs, the crippled child followed the Mass with 
deep recollection, fervently watching every movement of the priest. 
Mass over, the father tried to place Cecile upon her feet to see if she 
could stand. In vain; she was carried back to their carriage. 

“Well, darling, you are not cured,” said her father, tenderly, with 
perhaps just a hint of disappointment in his tone. 
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“No, papa.” 

“Yet you asked it fervently of God?” 

The child shook her head. 

“What! You did not ask to be cured?” 

“No, papa.” 

“What did you ask then, little one?” 

“T asked God to cure Msgr. de Segur.” 

“But it was for your cure the novena was made and the Mass 
offered.” 

“Yes; but seeing Msgr. de Segur blind made me so sorry that I 
could not help asking God to cure him instead of me.” 

Msgr. was so deeply moved when he heard of this, that he wrote 
to the little cripple, telling her how pleased he was, but adding that she 
had almost played a sorry trick on him because “he had not the faint- 
est wish to be delivered from the holy and sanctifying infirmity that 
God had deigned to send him.” His letter continued: “And you, my 
little Cecile, I exhort strongly to desire, not your cure, but your sancti- 
fication. You may tell me, perhaps, that the one need not hinder the 
other. True; but it is also true that sanctification is more difficult on 
one side than on the other; and that when the Divine Master Himself 
nails us beside Him on the Cross it is safer for us to remain there than 
to get down. I would venture to assert that of a thousand sad souls 
that suffer in Purgatory there are nine hundred and ninety-five who 
would now be enjoying the bliss of Paradise if some merciful infirmity 
had restrained them on the easy path of frivolity, worldly pleasures, 
vanity, greediness, etc. Adieu, my little one! Let me bless you and 
embrace you as a companion in misfortune. I bless all who love you 
and whom you love.” 


LIKE THE MASTER 

When the unfortunate King Louis XVI was on the scaffold, his 
executioners approached him to tie his hands behind his back. 

“What,” cried the king, “am I to be bound? Never will I suffer 
that !” 

“Sire,” said Fr. Edgeworth, the priest who was attending him, 
“Suffer this last insult that you may be even more like unto your God, 
Who is about to become your reward.” 

Immediately the king submitted, with the touching words: 

“His example is all that I need to suffer ignominies like His own.” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





A MEMENTO FOR THE DEAD 


O sweet Jesus! from thy sublime throne turn Thine 
eyes of mercy towards the profound depths of the 
prison of purgatory: Thy spouses are the souls who 
are purified there; they are marked with the seal of the 
Most Holy Trinity; they are the price of Thy blood, the 
objects of Thy tender love. A terrible fire devours them; a 
temporary privation of the vision of Thy beauty afflicts them 


beyond measure: they sigh with longing desire for the moment 
when they can go to be united with Thee. May that happy 
moment be hastened; may they go forth in a short time to 
rejoice with their beloved Spouse; may Thy precious blood 
refresh them, and Thy great mercy lead them to rest; may 
perpetual light shine upon them in eternal peace. Therefore, 
Lord, for this we beseech Thee by that bitter hour of agony 
in which Thou didst render Thy holy spirit into the hands of 
Thy Eternal Father. 





““MISEREMINI MEI” 

Devotion to the poor souls, which consists in recommending them 
to God that He may relieve the great pains they endure and call them 
before their appointed time to glory, is both pleasing to God and profit- 
able to us. For, on the one hand, these blessed souls are the chosen 
spouses of Jesus Christ; and, on the other hand, they are very grateful 
to those who obtain their release from their prison, or, at least, relieve 
the torments they endure; having reached heaven, they certainly do not 
forget him who has prayed for them. 

Besides, it is a pious belief that God manifests their benefactors to 
them so they in turn may pray for us. It is true that those blessed 
souls are not in a position to pray with benefit to themselves, because 
they are in Purgatory, suffering on account of the guilt of their sins; 
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nevertheless, since God loves them so much, they can well pray for 
us and obtain us graces. 

St. Gregory, in his Dialogues, relates miracles worked through the 
intercession of the poor souls. When St. Catherine of Bologna wanted 
any grace, she had recourse to the poor souls and at once obtained her 
petition. She also affirmed that more than one favor which she could 
not obtain through the intercession of the saints in heaven, she won 
through the prayers of the souls in purgatory. Finally, innumerable 
are the graces which the faithful claim have been granted through the 
intercession of these holy souls. 

But if we desire the help of their prayers, it is not only right, but 
an obligation on our part, to help them with our prayers. Yes, it is 


a duty, because Christian charity requires us to help our neighbor when 


he needs our assistance. Well, then, who is in greater need than these 
holy prisoners? They are constantly in the midst of a fire that burns 
more than the fire of this earth, they are deprived of the vision of 
God, a suffering greater than all the rest. And let us not forget that 
perhaps among those suffering souls there are our parents, brothers and 
sisters, husband or wife, relatives, friends, benefactors, and they are 
hoping for our prayers and offerings. 

All good persons will try to relieve the souls in purgatory and to 
free them from their prison by applying to them all the good works 
they can offer, for example: Holy Mass, the Way of the Cross, Holy 
Communion, indulgenced prayers, novenas, alms, and other good works 
their piety may suggest. 

WHY THANKSGIVING? 

The Canadian government has delivered a worthwhile sermon as to 
what Thanksgiving Day should mean in the lives of the people. For 
some time Canada has celebrated Thanksgiving Day on a Monday in 
October, thus making of it an extension of an ordinary week-end holi- 
day. Experience proved that as a result the religious character of the 
day was almost entirely forgotten in the holiday excursions and enter- 
tainments that it fostered. 

When it was proposed recently that the day be transferred to Thurs- 
day, as had formerly been the custom in Canada, a great storm was 
raised by shop-keepers who said it would interfere with week-end 
business, and by others who did not want their long holiday interfered 
with. In refusing to heed the complaint, Secretary of State C. H. Cahan 
said: 
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“Thanksgiving is not a day planned to close up summer cottages, to 
increase railway revenues, or to build up sales for merchants. It is 
a day of thanksgiving to God, and if summer cottages, railway officials 
and retail merchants do not recognize it, the sooner they do the better. 
If another day of the year is required for bass fishing or other pur- 
suits, let us have it, but don’t let us profane Thanksgiving Day. It is a 
religious holiday in the best sense of the term.” 

For some years in the United States, the religious aspect of Thanks- 
giving Day has been receiving an increasing amount of attention. In 
Catholic Churches, Thanksgiving Day Masses are well attended, and 
the prayers of gratitude are joined in by thousands. May still more 
thousands utilize the day this year for a voluntary expression of their 
religious gratitude to God. 


THE ROCK 

There is something reminiscent of the glowing words of the Prot- 
estant author Macauley on the Church, in those more recently penned 
by a modern Protestant, William Allen White, editor of the Emporia 
Gazette, and nationally known commentator: 

“The world is watching Germany with cynical anticipation of 
calamity. Hitler, in the arrogance of his tyranny, has tackled the 
Catholic Church. For nearly two thousand years, the Catholic Church 
in Western Europe has justified itself by its works. No less, too, in the 
modern world than in the days of Constantine. 

“In ages past, other tyrants have beaten futilely upon the rock 
whereon Jesus. founded the institutional side of His philosophy. These 
tyrants are remembered in history only for their futility. The Church 
still stands. Hitler, in another century, may be vaguely recalied as an- 
other upstart who set out to battle with human nature. When he 
wrestled with patriotism, he conquered. When he battled with race, still 
he won. But when he cast himself against the Rock of Peter, he was 
shattered, and fell. 

The world is watching a contest between a mad, ruthless tyrant, 
corroded by his own sense of power, and the eternal verities which 
are typified by the Church of Rome, and are embodied in the Christian 
religion. Before it is too late, Hitler should heed the warning at the 
crossroads — ‘Stop! Look! Listen!’ ” 

ake 
If you wish to be good, first believe that you are bad. — Epictetus. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


MARKS OF A PRIESTLY VOCATION 


Let us see what are the marks of 
a divine vocation to the priestly 
state. 


The first is good intention. It is 
necessary to enter the sanctuary 
by the door; but 
there is no other 
door than Jesus 
Christ: “I am the 
door of the sheep. . By me, 
if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved.” To enter, then, by the 
door, is to become a priest not to 
please relatives, nor to advance the 
family, nor for the sake of self 
interest or self-esteem, but to serve 
God, to propagate his glory, and to 
save souls. 

The second mark is the talent 
and learning necessary for the ful- 
filment of the duties of a priest. 
Priests must be masters to teach 
the people the law of God. “For 
the lips of the priest shall keep 
knowledge, and they shall seek the 
law at his mouth.” Sidonius Apol- 
linarius used to say, “Ignorant 
physicians are the cause of many 
deaths.” An igrorant priest, par- 
ticularly a confessor, who teaches 
false doctrines and gives bad ad- 
vice, will be the ruin of many 
souls; because, in consequence of 
being a priest, his errors are easily 
believed. Hence, Ivone Carnoten- 
sis has written: “No one should 
be admitted to Holy Orders unless 
he has given sufficient proofs of 
good conduct and learning.” 


The third mark of an ecclesias- 
tical vocation is positive virtue. 
Hence, in the first place, the per- 
son who is to be ordained should 


From “Choice 
of a State 
of Life” 


be a man of innocent life, and 
should not be contaminated by sins. 
The Apostle requires that they who 
are to be ordained priests should 
be free from every crime. In 
ancient times, a person who had 
committed a single mortal sin 
could never be ordained, as we 
learn from the First Council of 
Nice. And St. Jerome says that it 
was not enough for a person to be 
free from sin at the time of his 
ordination, but that it was, more- 
over, necessary that he should not 
have fallen into mortal sin since 
the time of his baptism. It is true 
that this rigorous discipline has 
ceased in the Church, but it has 
been always at least required that 
he who had fallen into grievous 
sins should purify his conscience 
for a considerable time before his 
ordination. 

But he who intends to ascend 
the altar must not only be free 
from sin, but must have also be- 
gun to walk in the path of perfec- 
tion, and have acquired a habit of 
virtue. In our “Moral Theology,” 
we have shown in a distinct dis- 
sertation (and this is the common 
opinion) that if a person in the 
habit of vice wish to be ordained, 
it is not enough for him to have 
the dispositions necessary for the 
sacrament of penance , but that he 
must also have the dispositions re- 
quired for receiving the sacrament 
of Holy Orders; otherwise he is 
unfit for both: and should he re- 
ceive absolution with the intention 
of taking Holy Orders without the 
necessary dispositions, he, and the 
confessor who absolves him, will 
be guilty of a grevious sin. 
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Book Reviews 








THEOLOGY 

God — His Existence and Nature. A 
Thomistic Solution of Certain Agnostic 
Antinomies. Volume I. By Rev. R. 
Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated from 
the fifth French edition by Dom Bede 
Rose, O.S.B., D.D. Published by B. 
Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
xv-392 pages. Price, net $3.00. 

Any one familiar with the great work 
“Dieu, Son Existence et Sa Nature” by 
the great Dominican theologian, Regin- 
ald Garrigou-Lagrange, must at some 
time or other have had a desire to see 
the entire work or part of it available 
to those who are unfamiliar with French. 
As is the case with all the works of Fa- 
ther Garrigou, we find a fundamental 
approach to the subject, but of that 
type which appeals to the heart as well. 
He has the power to make the deepest 
thought a well-spring for action, and 
subserve faith. Although this is most 
apparent in his works on mystical and 
ascetical theology, it is not absent from 
this work. This volume before us covers 
one part of the original French, that 
which deals with the Existence of God. 
The second part, dealing with the nature 
and attributes of God is evidently re- 
served for a second volume in this Eng- 
lish translation. Regarding the existence of 
God the approach is to put down first 
what the position of the Church is, and 
here we have. a good explanation of 
what the Vatican Council has to say. 
The next step is to prove the possibility 
of proving the existence of God, and in 
this section we find the justly lauded 
apologetic for the validity of first prin- 
ciples and ideas (p. 111-241). This is 
the best part of this volume. The third 
step is the explanation of the five proofs 
for the existence of God. There is also 
an appendix dealing with the casual 
relationship of the various proofs. 

This work will perhaps be welcomed 
most by students and scholars but is 
of value for the educated laity, although 
the technical terminology might cause 
some difficulty. The work, however, is 
indispensable for any one who comes in- 
to contact with the systems of philosophy 
that tend to belittle being and emphasize 
mere becoming. —P. J. E. 


Presenting the Angels. By Sister Mary 
Paula, S.N.D. de N. Published by Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 121 pages & 14 illustra- 
tions. Price $1.50. 

It has long seemed to me that we have 
neglected the “bigger brothers,” the 
angels. Scripture is full of them— Our 
Lord Himself so often speaks of them 
with reverence, — reveals their place and 
function in the life of man and the work 
of God, — that we seem to have neglect- 
ed a rich share of our divine inheritance. 
This is still more sharply impressed on us 
when we reflect how consoling the teach- 
ing of the angels is and how valuable 
it might be in the work of educating 
the child. 

Recently a number of books and pam- 
phlets have issued from the Catholic 
press and very good ones at that. Sister 
Paula here has done a very commend- 
able piece of work in bringing before us 
—under various titles such as “God’s 
Courtiers,” “God’s Officers,’ “God’s 
Soldiers,” ‘God’s Ambassadors” etc.,— 
all the references to angels to be found 
in the Old and New Testament. Thus 
put together they make a history of the 
angelic world as it touches our own, 
much fuiler than many a one may have 
ever dreamed. There is even a chapter 
on “God’s Physicians” — angelic min- 
istrations for bodily cures. 

To each chapter are appended “Re- 
flections” and ‘“Resolutions’—so that 
the book may serve lay people especially 
as an aid to meditation. There are, to my 
way of looking at it, some slight blem- 
ishes in the work, that, if another edi- 
tion is called for, could easily be re- 
moved. The illustrations are very good. 

rt. 2 


It’s the Greatest Gift. By H. O'H. 
Walker, S.J. Published by the Queen’s 
Work Press, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. Price, 10 cents. 

Of course, the greatest gift is the Mass, 
and it is explained as such by a Catholic 
young man to a non-Catholic young 
woman in this pamphlet. Sometimes the 
interweaving of history and dogma and 
liturgy becomes a little confusing, but 
the instruction as a whole must have a 
decidedly appealing effect on the non- 
Catholic mind.— D. F. M. 
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>. Catholic Events Ph 


Persons: 

The Catholic Unity League, of New York, has made public a report that in the 
year ending September 14th it has brought more than 100 converts into the 
Church, and lent a total of 16,521 books to persons desiring information through 
reading. The League has for its primary aim the carrying on of the work of 
conversion by answering difficulties of non-Catholics, by providing reading matter 
to those interested, and sponsoring special lecture courses for non-Catholics. The 
League also sponsors an apostolate of prayer for conversions, and helps Catholics 
become better apologists by supplying them with the best Catholic books at low 
cost. It has over 10,000 members and in its 18 years has guided over 1900 converts 
into the Chruch. 

The Methodists of South Wales, at a general session late in September, re- 
solved by a vote of 41 to 28 to send the following resolution to the Holy Father: 
“Resolved that we appeal to His Holiness the Pope to summon immediately a 
conference of all Christian communities for the purpose of definitely denouncing 
war as an instrument of national policy and of establishing universal and enduring 
peace.” The moderator of the meeting appealed for a unanimous vote, but one 
delegate immediately answered: “I could never vote in favor of that.” The mes- 
sage was sent to the Holy Father by air mail. 

The National Conference for Legalizing Lotteries, which has been formed in 
New York, is planning to introduce bills in the legislatures of the 48 states during 
the coming winter which will make it possible to conduct lotteries under super- 
vision for the benefit of hospitals and other institutions. An attempt will also be 
made to introduce a national lottery bill into Congress. The reason for the move- 
ment is given in the fact that many hospitals are being forced to close for lack of 
funds, and with legal supervision, some of the $4,000,000,000 annually spent in ‘this 
country on illegal lotteries would save them. 

Father Will Whalen, author of many novels and pastor of the mining town of 
Ortanna, Pennsylvania, has filed suit against Paul Muni, Warner Bros. film star, 
for the theft of his novel and published play, The Irish Sparrow, for the’ story 
of the talkie feature, Black Fury. Father Whalen had sent the actor a copy 
of The Irish Sparrow, suggesting a manner in which Muni might use it; and 
now claims that the actor used both story and suggestion without recognition or 
return. 

Miss Mary O’Reilly, assistant director of the United States Mint at Washing- 
ton, is being retained in her office beyond the regular retirement age of govern- 
ment officials by a special order of President Roosevelt. Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau regards her services as indispensable and feels that it would be almost 
impossible to replace her at the present time. Miss O’Reilly, a Catholic, is 70 years 
old and has been in the government service over 30 years. 

The Most Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, bishop of Detroit, refused to be a patron 
of the Inter-State-Post-Graduate Medical Association at its assembly held in De- 
troit October 14-18. The bishop declined after he learned that at the Philadelphia 
assembly last year a display of contraceptives was made. 
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The Rev. Charles E. Coughlin resumes his broadcasts from the Shrine of the 
Little Flower at Royal Oak, Michigan, on November 3rd. He will use all the 
stations he had last year, with a few new ones, including some in the far west. 

The Most Rev. Michael J. Keyes, Bishop of Savannah, has resigned his See 
because of ill health. He has been appointed titular bishop of Areopolis and an 
assistant at the Pontifical throne. 

The body of Father Damien, apostle of the lepers in Molokai, is soon to be 
removed from its lonely resting place near the scene of his heroic labors, to Bel- 
gium, his native land, where a fitting monument will be prepared. The removal 
is at the request of King Leopold of Belgium. 

The Rev. John J. Butler, pastor of St. Leo’s Church, St. Louis, and head of 
the St. Louis Archdiocesan bureau of Catholic Charities, is the new president of 
the National Conference of Catholic Charities, chosen at the annual convention 
of that group just held in Peoria, Illinois. 

The Most Rev. Filippo Bernardin, Apostolic Delegate to Australasia, and for- 
merly dean of the Faculty of Canon Law at the Catholic University of America, 
has been appointed by the Pope to the important diplomatic post of Apostolic 
Nuncio to Switzerland. 

The Most Rev. George L. Leech was consecrated auxiliary bishop to the Most 
Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, bishop of Harrisburg, Pa., on October 17, at the Cath- 
edral of Philadelphia. 

The Rural Life Bureau of the N. C. W. C. reports that religious vacation 
schools for the summer of 1935 showed a gain of 20 per cent over the previous 
year. About 20 per cent of the dioceses show a gain of more than 1000 children 
in their vacation schools. In the archdiocese of St. Paul a gain of about 7,500 was 
reported. The diocese of Los Angeles and San Diego still heads the list with an 
enrollment in vacation schools of 19,908 children. 

Places: 


At Albany, New York, a four day conference on crime was recently held under 
the leadership of Governor Lehman. The purpose of the conference was to provide 
the Governor with material on which he would base definite recommendations for 
legislation on law enforcement at the next session of the Legislature. The situa- 
tion of the modern home received spirited discussion, and General Sessions Judge 
Alfred J. Talley, presiding as chairman of one of the sections, urged compulsory 
religious education in the schools. He recommended that half an hour at the open- 
ing of school each day be devoted to religious instruction by the regular teaching 
staff, and that if parents objected to such instruction, their children should at least 
be given a prescribed course in ethics. 

In Chicago, the 10,000th baby born at the Lewis Memorial Maternity Hospital 
was baptized by His Eminence Cardinal Mundelein and presented with $1000 to- 
gether with many other gifts. The hospital was built and endowed to provide 
hospital and medical care to mothers at low cost. 

In Cincinnati, 50,000 persons marched in the parade preceding the 25th annual 
rally of the Holy Name Society, while 27,000 others packed the stands at Crosley 
Field and listened to the pledge administered to the men by Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas. 

In Fargo, North Dakota, elaborate preparations have been made for the wel- 
come and installation of the Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, former Rector of St. 
Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, new Bishop of Fargo. 





Si GE Mit Sd OPERA AIO 


FEAST RAUNT 


Sercsrreersecy: 





Lucid 


The farmer was showing a girl boarder 
from the city around the farm. Suddenly 
she spied a group of calves in a field 
and she exclaimed: “Oh, look at the 
little cowlets!” 

The farmer grinned and remarked: 
“Them is bullets.” 


Rexford: “What are those cries of 
agony I hear in the dentist’s office?” 

Raymond: “Last week a corn doctor 
worked on the dentist’s feet, agreeing 
to take the bill out in trade. And now 
the dentist is taking it out. 

*% 

Dear Doctor: “What should I take when 
I am run down?” 

Reply: “The license number.” 


* 

When Theodore Roosevelt was police 
commissioner of New Yerk City he 
asked an Irish applicant for the police 
force, “If a mob were to gather and you 
were ordered to disperse it, what would 
you do?” Pat replied promptly, “I’d 
pass around the hat for a collection, 
sir.” 

* 


Ball of string: “I was out last night 
and am nearly used up.” 

Candle: “Strange, I have been out 
for several nights and am not used up 
a bit.” “ 


“You say you stayed six months in 
Ireland and couldn’t land a job?” asked 
the lady at the door, of the hobo. 

“Not at me trade, mum.” 

“And what is your trade?” 

“I’m a snake charmer, mum.” 

*% 

“Who shall I say is asking for him?” 
inquired the operator of the man in the 
booth. 

“Mr. O’Cohen.” 

“Mr. Who?” 

“Mr. O’Cohen.” 

“Just a minute—the wires are 
crossed.” 

*% 
Little Bobbie: “Aw, I could walk that 
tight rope as well as the giri in the cir- 
cus if it wasn’t for one thing.” 

Little Jimmie: ‘“What’s that?” 

Little Bobbie: “I‘d fall off.” 


Intervals 


A negro funeral once was attended by 
a ventriloquist whose peculiar powers 
were not known to the others present. 
Another negro told what happened at the 
cemetery. 

“Well, suh,” he started, “when dey 
begins to lowah Joe into de hole, he 
says, ‘Lemme down easy, boys!’ ” 

“Did they go ahead and bury him?” 
asked another man. 

“How de world does I know?” came 
from the first. 


Husband: “I miss the old cuspidor 
since it’s gone.” 

Wife: “You missed it before — that’s 
why it’s gone.” 


“Good mawnin’, good Fathah!” 

“Good morning, Aunt Sarah! What 
can I do for you?” 

“Fothah, Ah jis wants you-all to roll 
me up in d’ scapulah.” 

“Now, Sarah dear, you know we don’t 
roll people up in the scapular.” 

“Oh, Fathah, you knows whut Ah 
wants; jis investigate Sarah in d’ 
scapulah.” 


* 

Hostess (gushingly): “You know I’ve 
heard a great deal about you.” 

Prominent politician (absently): ‘“Pos- 
sibly, but you can’t prove anything.” 

* 

Teacher: “Now, Joany, what is wrong 
with this sentence: ‘The bull and cow 
is in the field’?” 

Joany: “The lady should be mentioned 
first.” ™ 


A Negro Bishop was introducing an 
English churchman of high rank. 

“Breddern,” he said, “it is not often 
I arise to present a white speaker in 
this church. But you can be sure he 
has a powerful message for you. An’ 
while his skin may be white his heart 
is as black as any of us!” 

% 

Rastus: “Ezias, what business is you- 
all in now?” 

Ezias: “Ize in de minin’ business.” 

Rastus: “You don’t say so? What 
kind ob minin’?” 

Ezias: “Kalsominin’.” 








Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 

Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily Holy 
Communions, and the daily special prayers that shall be offered up by 
our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 


Married Ladies’ Burse, St. Louis (Rock Church).. $2,713.52 
Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 4,540.00 
Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse 

League Promoters of the Rock Church 32.00 4,499.57 
St. Joseph’s Burse 1,711.00 
St. Francis Assisi Burse 2,907.50 
Little Flower Burse 2,979.50 

C. C. Kleinhanz 15.00 2,994.50 
St. Anne’s Burse 657.00 
St. Jude’s Burse 265.00 
St. Rita’s Burse 511.00 
St. Thomas Apostle Burse 211.00 
St. Gerard’s Burse 533.00 
St. Peter’s Burse 247.25 
Holy Family Burse 27.50 
St. Anthony’s Burse 405.00 
Mary Gockel Burse 12.00 
Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., Memorial Burse... 1,107.73 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 850.94 

Anonymous 100.00 950.94 
St. Alphonsus Burse 
Holy Redeemer Burse 





Contributions may be sent to: 


VERY REV. FATHER SUPERIOR, 
Box A, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 





Motion Picture Guide 





The following films are rated as morally unobjectionable: 


The Affairs of Suzanne 

Air Hawks 

Alias Mary Dow 

Alibi Ike 

Alice Adams 

Annapolis Farewell 

Atlantic Adventurer 

Baby Face Harrington 

Bad Boy 

The Band Plays On 

Beauty’s Daughter 

Big Broadcast of 1936 

The Bishop Misbehaves 

Bonnie Scotland 

Bright Lights 

Broadway Gondolier 

Broadway Melody of 
1936 

Call of the Wild 

Calm Yourself 

Cappy Ricks Returns 

Charlie Chan in Egypt 

Chasing Yesterday 

Cheers of the Crowd 

Chinatown Squad 

College Scandal 

Crusades 

Curly Top 

Danger Ahead 

Dawn Rider 

Death From a Distance 

Dinky 

Doubting Thomas 

Eagles Brood 

Eight Bells 

Every Night at Eight 

Fighting Youth 

Freckles 

Front Page Woman 

The Gay Deception 

Ginger 

The Girl Friend 

Guard That Girl 

Gun Fire 


Hard Rock Harrington 

Harmony Lane 

The Healer 

Here Comes the Band 

Here Comes Cookie 

Here’s to Romance 

High Gaucho 

His Night Out 

Honeymoon Limited 

Hooray for Love 

Hoosier Schoolmaster 

Hop Along Cassidy 

Hot Tip 

Human Adventure 

I Live for Love 

I'll Love You Always 

In Old Kentucky 

The Irish in Us 

Laddie 

Lady Tubbs 

Last Days of Pompeii 

The Last Outpost 

Law Beyond the Range 

Legend of William Tell 

Les Miserables 

Little America 

Love in Bloom 

Love Me Forever 

The Man From Gun 
Town 

The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze 

Manhattan Moon 

Maria Chapdelaine 

Men of the Hour 

Mid-Summer Night’s 
Dream 

Millionaire Cowboy 

Moonlight on the Prairie 

Mr. Dynamite 

Murder in the Fleet 

Music Is Magic 

The Night Is Young 

Oil for the Lamps of 
China 


Old Man Rhythm 
Once in a Blue Moon 
O’Shaughnessy’s Boy 
Our Little Girl 
Page Miss Glory 
Paradise Canyon 
Personal Maid’s Secret 
Powder Smoke Range 
Pursuit 
Red Blood of Courage 
Red Heads on Parade 
Sanders of the River 
She Gets Her Man 
Shipmates Forever 
Silk Hat Kid 
The Spanish Cape 
Mystery 
Special Agent 
Spring Tonic 
Steamboat Round the 
Bend 
Stormy 
Storm Over the Andes 
Swell Head - 
Sweepstake Annie 
The 39 Steps 
Three Musketeers 
The Throwback 
Thunder Mountain 
Together We Live 
Top Hat 
Two for Tonight 
Under the Pampas Moon 
The Unknown Woman 
Unwanted Stranger 
Vanishing Riders 
Virginia Judge 
Wanderer of the Waste- 
land 
Warfare 
Welcome Home 
Western Frontier 
Westward Ho! 
What Price Crime 
Wings Over Ethiopia 





